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We Two on the Ice 



These girls are enjoying skating under ideal conditions at St Moritz, tho Alpine winter sports 
centre, which is COOO feet above sea-level. 


The Money Nobody Wanted 


IF YOU WANT PEACE 
STOP WAR SUPPLIES 

IT CAN BE DONE 

Economic Boycott as the 
Weapon of Peaceful Nations 

THE CERTAIN AND SIMPLE WAY 

If you want peace.be ready to 
restrain any who threaten war. 

This is a new slogan which wc may all 
adopt from a recent letter to The Times. 
It is on a much higher level than the 
absurd old Roman watchword, “If you 
want peace prepare for war." . | 

It is the restraining hand which is 
needed, and, as the writers of the letter 
go on to point out, we must show 
readiness to use it before events have 
rendered war inevitable. 

Need of a Complete Boycott 
Wc have reached the stage of pacts, 
solemn international treaties condemn¬ 
ing recourse to war and renouncing war 
as a national policy ; but such pacts do 
not go far enough, because the nations 
who have signed them have not bound 
themselves to act\togotlier when a breach 
of the peace occurs. 

They do not yet realise that they can agree 
to restrain their offending brother or even 
brothers without using arms. 

A complete boycott, would be all that 
was needed : an agreement to supply no 
arms, no materials, no food, no money, 
all of which are essential for modern war¬ 
fare. There would, of course, be some risk 
of spasmodic reprisals,, but even peace 
cannot be safeguarded without some sort 
of risk; and wo know that if matters are 
allowed to drift war is bound to come, 
and in that war there will be no neutrals. 

The letter in The Times points out 
that the British Commonwealth is a 
nucleus quite strong enough to form 
the basis of international cooperation. 
America would be bound to come iin, 
for she has realised and told the wo'rld 
that no nation which signed the Briaud- 
Kellogg Pact can be neutral. It will 
take time, but all nations long for 
security and would see the wisdom of an 
international agreement such as this, 
involving no killing and none of the 
horrors of war itself. 

Ideal Worth Working For 
" The method proposed for dealing with 
any Powers engaging in hostilities is that 
they should be called on to accept an 
armistice pending an inquiry. If they 
refused, the Economic Boycott would 
be declared against them. If one should 
win a victory, the nations which signed 
the pact should continue the boycott and 
x'efuse to recognise any peace terms 
imposed by force. 

This is an ideal well worth the serious 
consideration of the world’s statesmen, 
and it is put forward with great weight 
by these well-known publicists : Lord 
Howard of Penrith, Sir Edward Grigg, 
and Mr Wickham Steed. 


P overty, we have been told, is a 
curse, but we all know that riches 
may be a burden. 

There lives in the French capital a 
wealthy man who is the owner of 
innumerable automatic slot machines 
which sell chocolates at 25 centimes a 
packet. Business was brisk and a fabulous 
number of these nickel coins was 
accumulated, to tho value, in fact, of 
over a million francs. What could be 
done with so much small change ? The 
working-men refused to accept any part 
of it in payment of their wages. 

The cashier offered the coins in vain 
to several banks ; even 'the Bank of 
France declined to accept such quantities 
of nickel. 

The cashier was in despair, but at 
last the owner of the coins had the 
idea of paying off with them his over¬ 
due taxes of a million francs. 

Two trucks wore necessary to convey 
the money to the office of the tax- 
collector, The driver left tlio vehicles 


and marched up to the cash desk, an 
nouncing that he had come to pay the 
arrears of taxes owed by Mr X. 

This was good news, and the collector 
of taxes himself emerged joyfully from 
liis office, though liis horror can be 
imagined when he found that he would 
have first to unload two immense 
trucks, for four million pieces of 25 cen¬ 
times weigh about eight tons. 

Not knowing what to do, the tax- 
collector telephoned to his chief. This 
personage, too, rejoiced at the beginning, 
but when it dawned upon ,him that it 
was not a joking matter, he too was lost 
for a solution of the problem. 

He would have to ask for instructions 
from the Minister of Finances, he said,, 
and the negotiations laste'd four hours, 
For four hours tlic two enormous trucks 
with their precious load waited in the 
street opposite the tax-collector’s office, 
till finally instructions arrived from the 
Ruc.de Rivoli that this heavy burden 
was to be accepted. 


LAND FOR NEXT 
TO NOTHING 

ENGLAND ALMOST GIVEN 
AWAY 

The Extraordinary Prices at 
Which Our Acres Are Being Sold 

THREE-FARTHINGS A YARD 

The sorry plight of English agricul¬ 
ture has reduced the price of English 
land to what a well-known firm of auc¬ 
tioneers calls a “ prevailing low level of 
prices." 

The prices at which good land is 
offered are in many cases incredible. 
We give two actual cases. 

I11 Norfolk £14 an acre. The offer is 
of 4800 acres, including eight capital 
farms and three villages. Also valuable 
stone and sand pits. 

In Yorkshire £14 an acre. The offer 
is of 2805 acres, including five farms and 
a village of 32 cottages. 

Cheaper Than Cotton 
In a Norfolk case 2755 acres are 
offered for under £13 an acre, including 
a fine old house and 12 good farms. 

An acre contains 4840 square yards. 
^14 is equal to 3360 pence. So we get 
the amazing offer of English land at less 
than three-farthings a square yard I 
The cheapest cotton fabrics cannot 
be bought at such a price. A very cheap 
cotton handkerchief costs about ciglit- 
pcnce a square yard, for a single one 
is much less than a yard. 

Good English land has thus become 
in many places cheaper than cotton. 
This gem set in the silver sea of which 
our poets have sung is virtually the 
cheapest thing on Earth. 

It is only in or near towns that land 
is dear. Where many people must five 
in close proximity, there a big price is 
asked for English land; but where food 
is grown and sold at low prices land is 
cheap. 

England’s Failure in Agriculture 

And it is more than land that is thus 
sold. It is land which has been worked 
upon for centuries, every part of which 
is a tribute to English work. 

These broad acres, it must be remem¬ 
bered, bear houses, farms, buildings, 
cottages, and are levelled, drained, 
and hedged ; and all this is to be had 
for less than a penny a yard ! 

Of course there are estates fetching 
bigger figures, but a penny to twopence 
a yard commands wide areas of England, 
the loveliest land in the world. 

These prices are a revelation of 
England’s failure in agriculture. The 
land ought to be worth more,, and wc 
must make it worth more. We might 
well paraphrase Oliver Goldsmith in his 
Deserted Village, and say : 

III fares the State, to hastening ills 
a prey, 

, Where land, the life of men, is given 
away ! 
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TOO MUCH 
QUARRELLING 

OBSTINACY OF THE 
COALOWNERS 

Amalgamations of Mines 
Needed For the Good of All 

PITS THAT DO NOT PAY 

Few matters have been so disappoint¬ 
ing during the last ten years as the 
condition of our coal industry. 

During the 19th century coal was the 
backbone of England’s prosperity. In 
those prosperous years before oil came 
from over the seas to replace it as fuel, 
and. before electrical engineers had 
harnessed the world’s waterfalls to 
produce power, hundreds of coalmines 
made rich profits for their owners and 
gave employment to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of people. 

Of recent years both competition and 
the decline in the carrying trade have 
reduced output, and successive Govern¬ 
ments have passed Bills in an endeavour 
to remedy the evils from which the 
industry is suffering. Hours of work 
have been extended and the colliery 
owners were told to put their own house 
in order by agreement and amalgamation. 
On the whole they have done nothing, 
and at last the Coal Mines Reorganisa¬ 
tion Commission has decided to compel 
some of the districts in the North of 
England to take action. If they are 
successful it should prove of great value 
1 to industry, for these coalfields produce 
about 44 per cent of our coal. 

The West Yorkshire Scheme 

To their credit the majority of the 
j \Yc.st Yorkshire owners prepared a 
..scheme under which some mines in their 
area were to be closed and compensation 
paid by the owners of the other mines in 
that coalfield. The minority, however, 
prevented anything being done. 

Voluntary effort having thus failed, 
the Commission is going to take over the 
scheme and endeavour to enforce it. The 
Commission is also proposing to take 
similar action in the Nottinghamshire, 
Durham, South Yorkshire, and North 
Derbyshire coalfields. Even under the 
West Yorkshire scheme the amalgama¬ 
tion desired would not take place, but 
the Commission, acting on the policy 
that a voluntary scheme is better than 
a compulsory one, is working on that 
model, which will eliminate the pits that 
do not pay, though the rest retain 
financial independence. 

Wo hope the Commission will act 
strongly and firmly, for it is high time 
colliery owners ceased from quarrelling 
and reorganised their industry. 

A SAD AFFAIR 
Le Grand Due Shot in 
Switzerland 

Few English papers have reported 
that a grand duke has been shot near 
Compesifires in Switzerland. 

But the C.N. is sad to sec the fact, 
though it may be a relief to our readers 
to know that it was no man, but a bird. 

Lc Grand Due it should really be 
called, for this species of owl is not 
known in England and has no English 
name. It is the largest night bird of 
prey in Europe, having a wingspread of 
sometimes over six feet. 

These owls were never very numerous, 
for one pair of grand dukes would claim 
a vast territory as their hunting-ground 
and attack any other grand dukes that 
came along. Also only one; two, or 
rarely three eggs are laid in the lifetime 
of each female. 

In Germany the grand duke is pro¬ 
tected, but it only exists in normal 
numbers in the solitudes of Northern 
Russia and Scandinavia. 

It is very rare in Switzerland, and it 
is a shame that a man with a gun has 
now made it rarer still. 


Daniel gives 

A PARTY 

Eight Shillings For Mary 
Slessor’s Houseboy 

Of all the parties that took place at 
Christmas there was one especially that 
we like to remember. 

The story started some months ago 
in a Scottish Government school for boys. 
They were told of a black man in Africa 
who, coming under the spell of the white 
man’s God, came to England believing 
every white man would be like his God, 
and that here he would learn perfectly of 
beauty, truth, and love. 

Arriving in Liverpool he found himself 
cheated, cold, and outcast. Disillusioned 
and despairing, he determined to return 
to Africa, and even bought a revolver to 
shoot the missionaries who had told him 
so many things he did not now believe. 

But more than chance led him to a 
good man, who explained that even in 
the white man’s country all men do not, 
alas! follow the same God; and so Daniel 
Ekarte, once houseboy to Mary Siessor, 
was persuaded to remain in Liverpool, 
and there he gathers round him every 
Sunday the coloured children of the 
docks and tells them of the God whom 
all may worship. 

So impressed were the boys of a school 
near Dundee that they saved their few 
pennies, and in the end were able to send 
eight shillings for a treat for these black 
boys of Liverpool. 

That is the true story of how an 
African was able to give a party to his 
little Sunday School of coloured 'boys ; 
and we can guess that Daniel Ekarte felt 
very differently about the Christian spirit 
over here when the eight shillings 
tumbled out of the envelope. 

ROAD UP IN ROME 
A Packet Under the Street 

A navvy was busy digging a hole in a 
street in Romo when he came across 
a packet containing 450 golden coins, 
Greek, Roman, medieval, and modern. 

Then a second packet appeared con¬ 
taining 72 rings and four precious stones. 

We can imagine a London workman 
at this point calling out to his mate : 

“ Lummc, Bill, ycr ain’t ’arf dropped 
ycr jewels abaht. 5 ’ 

The Italian navvy, with eyes popping 
out of his head with excitement, went 
on digging feverishly, and sure enough 
there were two more packets, one full of 
Italian and French money, the other 
with coins of the time of Caesar and the 
13th century. 

The approximate value of this amazing 
find is reckoned to be over ^4000, and 
the question arises as to whom it. belongs. 
The State, the municipal.authorities, the 
owner of the ground and his heirs, the 
navvy and his employer, arc all making 
their claims. 

One lot of people certain of getting a 
fair slice of the treasure are the lawyers. 

THE VOICE 2000 FEET 
ABOVE 

How the Schoolboys Opened 
Their Exhibition 

Just two days are left for those who 
have not already visited the Schoolboy’s 
Own Exhibition at the- White City, 
which ends on January 13. 

It is as fascinating as ever with its 
models and experiments, the robot 
man, the fun fairs, and, for the more 
serious minded, a Careers Section. There 
is also a special section for girls. 

Of all the schoolboy visitors none can 
have been more thrilled than the twelve 
from Westminster School who helped 
to open the Exhibition. They flew 
over the White City in an aeroplane, 
and the voice of one of them 2000 feet 
above could be heard by wireless tele¬ 
phone in the Exhibition Hall asking 
Sir ILarrv Brittain to declare it onen. I 


I FALLING ON THE SCENE 
OF HIS TRIUMPHS 

FAMOUS ENGINE BUILDER 
KILLED BY ONE 

The Astonishing Work of 
Mr George Churchward 

INVENTIONS GREAT AND SMALL 

An express engine has killed the man 
who created the first of the powerful 
locomotives which make our railway 
service second to none. 

The accident, too, happened at 
Swindon, where the victim, Mr George 
Jackson Churchward, had made his 
great invention when chief mechanical 
engineer of the G.W.R. He had been 
the first mayor of that town and was its 
most honoured citizen. 

Born beside the Dart, where his 
ancestors would have known England’s 
great pioneers in other fields, George 
Churchward was apprenticed to the 
South Devon Railway. When the 
G.W.R. absorbed it he entered the 
Swindon works in 1877, and for 44 years 
his great and small inventions have 
worked miracles on our railways. 

The Great Bear 

The axle-box lie designed for the 
wagons and carriages on his system 
was adopted 40 years after its invention 
as the standard for all British railways. 
He introduced the new overhead method 
of feeding boilers and an economical 
method of coaling furnaces, hut his 
greatest triumphs were in the designs 
of express engines, his Stars, Saints, and 
Ladies, and especially the Great Bear, 
which lie built in 1908. Its total weight 
of 142 tons necessitated the strengthen¬ 
ing of the permanent way. The Great 
Bear was the first of the Pacific type 
of locomotives, which have won pride 
of place in speed and safe running. 
Mr Churchward was also a great 
organiser, having direct control of over 
45,000 men at Swindon when he retired, 
in 1921, from hispost as chief mechanical 
engineer. 

THE METRIC TURKS 
Simplifying the Markets 
WHAT IS A SCORE OF PIGS? 

The New Turkey makes another 
advance with the New Year by adopting 
the metric system. 

Proper stations and inspectorates 
were established before tlic end of 1933 
to facilitate the change, and special 
steps are being taken to educate the 
Turkish public. 

So it goes on record that the Turks 
are actually doing wh'at we feel it too 
much to attempt to do. We handicap 
our trade by adherence to pounds and 
pints, gills and gallons, bushels and 
- quarters. We wonder how many of 
our people know what a quarter of 
wheat is ! 

What is a sieve of apples ? 

What is a score of pigs ? 

The Pigs Marketing Board has fixed 
the price of pigs that are “ Seven score 
up to 8J score ” at 12s a score-. Does 
a score of pigs mean twenty ? Oh no ! 
a score in the pig .world means (so wc 
arc told, and arc subject to correction) 
20 pounds weight of pig. Wc sigh 
for a metric pig ! 


DAFFODILS ON LOAN 

A Lincolnshire firm has lent 20,000 
daffodil bulbs to the Victoria Tower 
Gardens near the PIouscs of Parliament. 

After flowering the bulbs will be sent 
back to the nurseries. 

To C.N. Motorists 

Do Not Buy Petrol 
From Ugly Stations 


A SPIRIT AT WORK 
IN GERMANY 

THE ONE INDEPENDENT 
WITNESS 

Church Resists the Nazi 
Attempt To Control It 

HITLER AND YOUTH 

The Protestant Churches of Germany, 
alone of all organisations in that dictator- 
ridden country, are maintaining that 
spirit of freedom which has been their 
glory since the days of Martin Luther. 

The outspoken courage of Dr Nie- 
moeller, the submarine commander in 
the war who is now the foremost figure 
in the Church opposition to Nazi 
tyranny, is making an impression on 
the minority of German Christians. The 
Pastors Emergency League is now 
definitely called the Opposition League, 
and it has been pressing Dr Mueller, tlie 
Reich Primate, to form his new ecclesias¬ 
tical Ministry on the constitutional lines 
decided when the Evangelical Churches 
were united. That is to say, its members 
should represent the different denomina¬ 
tions. If Dr Mueller refuses, seven 
Lutheran bishops and 4000 German 
pastors declare that they will cease to 
recognise his authority. 

Protestant Alarm 

The Protestant Churches arc also 
seriously alarmed at a definite political 
movement to absorb their young people 
into tlic State organisation known as the 
Hitler Youth. 

Their Evangelical Youth Movement 
has been in existence for 60 years, and 
at one time had a membership of 700,000. 
It resembles the young people’s move¬ 
ments associated with our own Churches 
and with those in America, and is based 
on the principle of a healthy mind in a 
healthy body. Ifs leader, Herr Erich 
Stange, though a member of the National 
Socialist Party, has been dismissed 
because of his refusal to agree to its 
absorption into the Hitler Youth, while 
Dr Mueller has signed an agreement with 
Herr Baldur von Schiracli, leader of the 
Hitler Youth, adopting on behalf of the 
Evangelical Youth Movement the Nazi 
political ideas. 

Religion and Politics 

In future the boys and girls are to be 
permitted but two Sundays a month for 
Church influence ; on the other Sundays 
they are to take part in the activities of 
the Hitler Youth clubs. It seems to be 
the beginning of the replacing of religious 
influence by political influence—one of 
the notable feats of Hitlerism. The 
most popular activities of these Hitler 
Youth clubs are the semi-military sports 
so favoured in Germany just now, so 
that wc are not surprised to find that 
earnest Church people are strongly 
opposed to the amalgamation under 
Herr von Schirach. - - 

The Nazi State can no longer claim 
that it has not interfered with the 
Evangelical Church, for it has attacked 
it where it is most sensitive, in its 
influence for good on young people. 
It is a welcome sign that the one 
evidence of an independent spirit which 
Hitlerism has met with is in the Church, 
and the world will watch with intense 
interest the next phase of this drama. 


Things said 

It is safer in the air than on the road. 

Master of Sempill 

, When I retire think of mo as a Berk¬ 
shire rustic cultivatin his garden. 

Dean Inge 

Broadcasting, developed in times of 
peace, may help to make peace per¬ 
manent. Radio Times 

With a silencer such as the law says 
it should have a motor-cycle would not 
wake a sleeping infant. The Spectator 
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A Walk on the Ice • Train in a Studio • Gutenberg’s Press and Bible 





A Stroll on the Ice—This Dutch family, out for a walk near Marken, was able to cross the Qouw Zee, which has lately been frozen over. 


Historic Presn—Gutenberg’s press and a Bible which he printed on it have lately been 
exhibitod in Philadelphia. The press was lent by the IVlainz Museum. 


A Bird’s-Eye View—Scraps of food thrown to the swans at Windsor attracted them into 
the pleasing pattern shown in this picture, taken with the camsra in a vertical position. 


Train in 4 Studio—Carriages lent by the L.M.S. Railway are being used for a new film in an 
I Elstroe studio. The roof3 have been removed for lighting purposes. 


An Egg Factory—China eggs for tho purpose of display In chop windows aro made in a 
London factory. Hero we see them being sprayed with white paint. 
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A PROFESSOR SEES A 
- NEW THING 

AMAZING PROPERTY OF 
POLISHED METAL 

Watching a Process Which 
May Create an Industry 

DEFYING THE WEATHER 

Copper, the first metal to be worked 
and turned to practical use by man, has 
revealed a secret which will make it 
possible for corrosive metals to be pro¬ 
tected by those which can withstand 
the damage caused by damp and rain. 

Galvanising accomplishes this already, 
and stainless steel is making its way 
everywhere; but this new discovery 
will enable metals to be protected with 
an imperceptible addition to their weight, 
always an important factor and an 
essential one where aircraft is concerned. 

Professor Finch of the Imperial 
College of Science, who is working out 
this wonder, was watching the behaviour 
of a tiny film of zinc crystals deposited 
on polished copper by rapid heating in 
a vacuum. The zinc crystals formed a 
pattern on the copper, but within three 
seconds this pattern had entirely dis¬ 
appeared. Where could it hawe gone to ? 

Liquid Surface 

The professor deposited film after film 
of the zinc crystals until at the twelfth 
attempt the film stood fast. What could 
have happened to the other eleven ? 
Each in succession had taken a little 
longer to disappear, and the only con¬ 
clusion to bo drawn was that the copper 
had absorbed them. Instead of being 
solid, the surface of polished copper had 
the properties of a liquid. The same 
experiment was made with polished 
iron, when the zinc layer stood fast at 
the second attempt, the liquid layer of 
iron being more quickly saturated. 

When films of zinc are deposited in 
this way on unpolished metal they can 
be easily rubbed off, but they adhere to 
polished metal. This process makes it 
possible for a very much thinner coating 
to be applied than by ordinary galvan¬ 
ising, and the coating can be put on at 
ordinary temperatures. From his re¬ 
searches into the liquid surface of polished 
metal Professor Finch assures all firms 
engaged in electro-plating that they can 
make their operation much more effec¬ 
tive by polishing the metal which is to 
be plated, though they must be careful 
that the acid of the plating process docs 
not etch away that liquid layer. 

Further experiments are to be made 
to find out if one metal can be made to 
help another frailer metal in resisting 
the ravages of time. 

MAKING BEEF DEARER 
Less Irish and Canadian 

The Minister of Agriculture, to aid 
the British beef producer, has done 
several important things. 

Ireland and Canada having sent us 
much more beef than before, their 
supplies arc to be cut down, especially 
those from Ireland. 

First the imports of beef from the Irish 
Free State are to bo, stopped altogether. 

Second, the imports of Irish Free 
State fat cattle for slaughter arc to be 
reduced in the first quarter of this year 
to half the figure of last. 

Third, the imports of Canadian cattle 

for slaughter in this quarter arc not to 
exceed those of the same period of 1933. 

This will raise the price of beef, and 
thus aid the British farmer at the 
expense of the British consumer. 

The blow for Ireland is especially severe. 


FIRST BISHOP OF THE ARCTIC 

The first Bishop of the Arctic has been 
consecrated at Winnipeg Cathedral. 

He is Dr Archibald Lang Fleming, who 
has for 21 years been working in the 
1,200,000 square miles from Yukon to 
Baffin Island which form his new diocese. 


SLUMS AS BAD AS EVER 

The Great Abomination 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 

Surely it is a sign of the times that 
even the House of Lords, so often 
regarded as the protector of propertied 
interests, denounces Sluindom with one 
voice, and calls 'on the Government to 
make greater efforts to end this national 
disgrace. 

The Bishop of London declares from 
personal knowledge that the slums of 
East London arc practically the same 
now as 45 years ago. 

We arc delighted to see that the Prince 
of Wales has sold some of his slum 
property round the Oval at Kennington 
to the L.C.C., which is to make it new 
and respectable ; but we should like to 
call attention once more to the fact 
that too many new slums are being made 
before the old ones are eradicated. 

The Ministry of Health should send its 
inspectors to look at the new speculative 
houses of which it so often boasts. It 
will find that many of them are built so 
that they are unfit to withstand hard wear 
and must inevitably become slummy. 

We must be ashamed of this sort of 
thing before it is too late.' Wliat wc 
need is a National Housing Corporation 
which, will borrow money at three per 
cent and command the eager support of 
the nation’s finest architects, tackling the 
mighty problem on an appropriate scale, 
and calling men into splendid employ¬ 
ment to change the face of our towns. 

THE LITTLE WHITE 
KITCHEN 

Nothing is Cooked in It Now 

Dy a Travelling Correspondent 

In the Swiss Chalet at Osborne in the 
Isle of Wight is a little white kitchen. 

It has pots and‘pans one could make 
mirrors of, a floor and walls as clean as 
china looks, and the only people who 
have cooked in this kitchen are princes 
and princesses, the children of Queen 
Victoria. The queen was nearly like 
the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe 
because she had so many children, and 
when she didn’t know what to do with 
them she turned them into this white 
kitchen and gave them cooking lessons. 

The princesses would stand in rows 
with their sleeves rolled up and pina¬ 
fores on, and would mix their cakes in a 
basin, while we somehow expect that 
the princes would have to grease the 
tins and lift the heavy things about, 
and we should not be surprised if they 
even washed The saucepans. 

When It is Dark, 

Anybody can see this kitchen now if 
they like to go to that green island where 
it is and discover it for themselves. 
But now it is unused, though it is still 
shiny and white, for all the little 
princesses grew up and went away, 
some of tlrcm a long way off, and the 
princes as well. Probably some of them, 
and their grandchildren too, wish they 
could roll up their sleeves and make 
fairy cakes • once more in that fairy 
kitchen ; for they do say that when it 
is dark at night the fairies themselves 
come along now and hang the kitchen 
with ■ glow-worm lights, and use the 
pots and pans and neat small stove once 
more, cooking until the morning, begins 
to creep back through the latticed win¬ 
dow and the cuckoo clock on the 
pantry wall tells them that it is time to 
scrub it all up again and leave it as 
they found it. 

'This reminds us of something wo 
were told as we looked at that tiny 
kitchen, which is that everybody who 
owns a kitchen at all is queen of it, so 
that every kitchen is a queen’s kitchen. 
But the fairies only come to the shiny 
ones, for they like to sec their reflections 
in all the pots and pans. 


A SHOW TO SEE 

Things Every Boy Will 
Love in Whitehall 

POIGNANT RELICS OF 
THE POLES 

High romance has come to Whitehall, 
and London has yet another attraction 
added to its thousands. 

In the United Services Institution a 
small but intensely interesting exhibition 
of relics of Polar heroes has been opened 
for six months. 

It has relics and reminders of all the 
expeditions which have sailed from this 
country to either Pole, Children may sec 
for themselves a piece of rock brought 
back from the Arctic by Martin Fro¬ 
bisher, who believed it to be gold ore. A 
flowered porcelain punch bowl and a 
cake of desiccated soup are relics of 
Captain Cook, who first entered the 
Antarctic Circle, and the telescope lie 
used on His last voyage will give a thrill 
to every visitor. 

A poignant reminder of Scott’s last 
expedition is the black flag hoisted by 
Amundsen at the South Pole and seen 
flying there by Scott when lie arrived 
barely a month later. This and Amund¬ 
sen’s telescope ■ and reckoning of his 
position were found in Scott’s tent by 
the rescue party which arrived too late. 
He had probably brought them away as 
proofs that he had been forestalled. 

Tragic Mementoes 

Who can look at the flag without 
thinking of that moment of crushing 
disappointment' when Scott and his 
gallant comrades first caught sight of 
it ? The camera used by Scott’s party to 
photograph themselves at the South Pole 
is another exhibit. 

Even more poignant seemed the tea 
and cocoa they could not use when they 
were virtually dying for a hot drink. With 
no fuel and no heat they were as useless 
to the starving men as the money 
Robinson Crusoe bad with him on his 
island. The pathos of such relics gives 
us a sharp realisation of those tragic days. 

“ Why, there are my initials ! ” ex¬ 
claimed a visitor who was looking at one 
of the mugs used on Elephant Island. 
He had been one of Shackleton’s party 
marooned for four months in an up¬ 
turned boat. Eventually Shackle ton 
made a perilous voyage of about 800 
miles to South Georgia in an open boat 
in search of help. The compass he used 
then is also on view, and so is the diary 
he kept on Elephant Island. One of the 
items is : " No news. S.E. wind. Fine 
weather. Patience, patience, patience.” 

Printed in Polar Regions 

There arc relics of Franklin found after 
twenty search expeditions had hunted 
for traces of him. The only book ever 
printed in Polar regions is also on view. 
It was printed and made on Shackleton’s 
1907 expedition by Joyce, the explorer 
who holds one of the two Antarctic 
medals with four bars. The book is 
bound in boards from provision cases. 

One of the most interesting exhibits 
is the flyleaf and pages of the Bible given 
by Queen Alexandra to the men of 
Shackleton’s ship, the Endurance. The 
ship was crushed in the ice, and while she 
was sinking these pages were tom from 
the book and saved. In the handwriting 
of the sea king’s daughter from over the 
sea is written : 

May the Lord help you to do your duty 
and guide you through all dangers by 
land and sea. 

May you see the Works of the Lord and 
all His Wonders in the Deep. 


KINDLY BELGIUM 

During the cold weather of late the 
policemen in Brussels were given hot 
coffee while on duty, and the men on 
point duty were relieved every half-hour. 

Also the Red Cross have joined with 
other societies to provide heated shelters 
for the unemployed. Hot coffee and soup 
were distributed and braziers were put 
in the streets at suitable places. 


BOMBERS FOR SALE 

PLANES THAT MAY DROP 
DEATH IN OUR STREETS 
The Traffic in War Which Arms 
Any Enemy Against Us 

A FOLLY THAT MUST BE ENDED 

• Our grateful thanks must be paid to 
Mr John Wilmot, M.P., for directing' 
public attention to our exports of aero¬ 
planes, and all that is involved in them. 

Mr Wilmot saw in a British aeronau¬ 
tical journal some striking advertise¬ 
ments by British aircraft firms which 
announced for sale Day and Night 
Fighters and Two-Seater Bombers. 

This led him to put a parliamentary 
question to the President of the Board 
of Trade, asking him to state the con¬ 
ditions as to licence under which aircraft 
intended for military and naval purposes 
may be exported by British manufac¬ 
turers to foreign purchasers. 

In reply Mr Runciman stated that 
there is an open general licence to export 
aircraft to all destinations except Ethio¬ 
pia, for which country specific licences 
are required. If, however, aircraft are 
fitted with armament a special export 
licence is required in respect of such 
armament. 

Nothing But Madness 

So, even while we are being alarmed 
about the size of our own Air Force, wc 
are permitting the general export of 
fighting aeroplanes to all destinations 
except Ethiopia. The restriction as to 
fittings means little, for, of course, it is 
simple for the purchaser to fit appro¬ 
priate armaments. The main thing is 
the plane itself. 

We can imagine no greater incentive 
to the building up of air armaments. 
We sell Bombers to Ruritania. Having 
done so, we observe that the Ruritarian 
Air Force is growing. Wo then declare 
that we must build more for ourselves. 

Or Franconia notices that Ruritania 
has more planes, and feels that she, too, 
must add to her arms. 

So it was, before the war, in the 
Mediterranean. British money was in¬ 
vested to build submarines there which 
in the war were actually used by Austria 
to sink British and Italian ships. 

There is nothing but madness in this, 
and we must put an end to the inter¬ 
national traffic in arms. It is useless to 
talk of peace while we advertise Arms 
for Sale. At home we see the necessity 
of stopping the. sale of firearms to pre¬ 
vent murderous attack. To preach dis¬ 
armament while helping others to arm 
is an extremity of folly, for wc sell to 
nations who may be thereby encouraged 
to war, and to war against us. 

KIDNAPPING A WHALE 
What Will They Do With It ? 

The latest victim of the American 
kidnappers is a whale. 

Whether the kidnappers were just 
keeping in practice or whether they really 
wanted the whale is not known as we 
write,, but kidnapping seems to be the 
only possible explanation behind the 
disappearance of a 55-ton whale. 

It was no stuffed specimen, but all 
alivc-o, travelling from Chicago to New 
York in a 65-fcct truck. Someone saw 
it crossing the border between Indiana 
and Ohio, and then it vanished as if 
it had been a sprat. 

Of course one of the kidnappers may 
become as fond of it as its owner, Mr 
Harry Lewis, who, besides valuing it at 
about ^5000, is reported to have said : 
" I love that whale.” It might, then, be 
kept as a pet; but otherwise wc fear the 
whale had not long to live, for the 
difficulty of keeping it hidden while 
ransom was being claimed could only be 
overcome by someone' who bad pre¬ 
viously kidnapped a small sea. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



COLD ROM NOVA SCOTIA 
The great demand for gold has 
stimulated the mining industry 
of Nova Scotia and many old 
workings arc being examined 



ANCIENT ROMAN AQUEDUCT 
When making excavations for 
a new building at Kustendil in 
Bulgaria, the Roman Bautalia, 
workmen found an aqueduct in 
which the top-pipe sections could 
be removed forclcaningpurposcs. 



30MBING THE ICE 
Thcicc boundport ofVladivostok 
has been opened by the experi¬ 
ment of bombing the ice from 
the air, 1000-pound bomfbs being 
dropped to blast channels 


A NEW RICE AREA? 

It is proposed to develop 
for agricultural purposes 
the delta of the Tana 
River in Kenya and 
experts from India are to 
advise on the possibility 
, of growing rice. 


TWO-HORSE-POWER TRAWLERS 
At Mar del Plata in Argentina 
the novel sight of fishing on 
horseback may be seen, pairs 
of horsemen dragging a net 
between them and galloping 
through the shallow waters. 


RAIN KILLS LOCUSTS 
Johannesburg experienced the 
curious phenomenon of a shower 
of dead locusts when a swarin 
which passed over the city was 
caught in a downfall of rain. 


BANG GOES £6600 
And Bang Goes the Old 
Aberdeen Joke 

Seldom have we heard of a man we 
admire more than Mr William Craig, 
who until his death last year worked as 
an upholsterer in Aberdeen. 

His wages can never have been more 
than £3 a week, yet out of them he 
managed to save enough to found a 
scholarship for poor boys and girls at 
Aberdeen University. 

He resolved to do this when quite a 
young man, and he stuck to his resolu¬ 
tion all his life, putting aside a bit of the 
^3 each week and any extra money that 
came to him until he had saved £6600. 
He would have loved nothing better 
than to go to the University himself, 
but he was too poor at the time. He 
thought of all tlie young people in the 
future who would have the same long¬ 
ings and the same inability to satisfy 
them, and he saw to it that they should 
not miss what lie had missed. There is a 
scholarship waiting for them now. . 

The people of Aberdeen should put up 
a statue to William Craig, the man who 
exploded once and for all the silly joke 
about Scottish stinginess. 

THE VILLAGE’S FRIEND 

Only death could take Mr Frederick 
Loring Voux from his loved village of 
Horsham, in Surrey. 

At 92 he is gone, but the village will 
not forget this friend to whom it owes 
so much: its green, its peal of bells, its 
church house, its boy’s club, and its 
house for girls. 

For over 40 years he was Hcrsham’s 
churchwarden. Till 90 he rode about the 
village on an old tricycle. Tic gave the 
place its new things, but this old bachelor 
kept the old for himself, never allowing 
his house to be lit by anything but oil 
lamps and candles. 


OUR YOUNG 
ADVENTURERS 

Talcs of .exploring today are as 
thrilling and as romantic as they ever 
were, and in our young men is the 
spirit that sent Drake and Cook on their 
adventurous voyagings. 

A Cambridge graduate, Mr Ronald 
Kaulback, has been lecturing on a 
thrilling journey through Tibet. He 
went with Captain Kingdon Ward’s 
expedition, but he returned alone, 
except for coolies. 

He found a new pass 14,000 feet 
high ; he journeyed through hundreds 
of miles of country where a European 
had never before been seen. He was 
reduced to living on corn cobs and 
cucumber, and one day he counted 600 
leeches on his clothes. 

They r and the snakes made this part of 
the journey a nightmare. See World Map 


SUCCESSOR TO THOMAS 
TUCKER 

Umberto Zampini wanted to reach 
Rome from Turin for the New Year. 

He had little money', but he had a 
book. It was Dante’s immortal Divine 
Comedy. Umberto Zampini put it in his 
pocket and set off on foot. 

Whenever he was hungry or wanted a 
bed for the night he would take out his 
book and sit down in a- corner of what¬ 
ever village he had reached and would 
start reading aloud. Like little Tommy 
Tucker, he would read for his supper. 

He always got his food and he always 
got his lodging, but was sometimes 
delayed on the journey because the 
peasants crowded round him begging 
him to go on reading. 

It reminds us of Oliver Goldsmith, who 
made a grand tour of Europe with only 
his flute under his arm. 


Guildford has lost its Grand Old Man, 
Ferdinand Smallpeice, fourteenth of his 
family to be mayor in 400 years. He 
was 90. * 


TIDYING UP 

What Happened To the Stamps 

Dr F. IT. H. Guillcmard, the traveller 
and naturalist, who has recently died at 
81, was not one of those of old French 
stock who boast that their family came 
over with the Conqueror. 

ITis ancestor came over in a wardrobe, 
a Huguenot escaping from his perse¬ 
cutors. When Dr Guillemaixl died that 
wardrobe was still in use ir his home at 
Old Mill House, Trumpington, near 
Cambridge. 

There was something else that Dr 
Guillcmard all his life wished he had 
kept. It was a bundle of Cape of Good 
Hope stamps which he and his brother 
as boy's collected from the correspondence 
between their father and a friend in 
South Africa. . The three-cornered 
stamp attracted them, and soon they 
had a big pile. 

In a few years the big pile had become 
a nuisance. The brothers agreed that 
they could not go on keeping all their 
childhood’s treasures, and probably their 
mother, too, urged them to get rid of so 
much rubbish. 

The bundle of Cape of Good Hope 
stamps was one of the first to go, and what 
would now fetch a small fortune was 
burned to tidy up a boy’s room. 


FASTEST SCHOOLBOY IN 
THE EMPIRE 

The papers, do not usually report 
school races, but V. I*. Boot of the 
Tirnaru Boys High School in New 
Zealand has seen his name in a lot of 
papers since last sports day, 

By running a mile in 4 minutes 
26! seconds he set up a new school record 
for the British Empire, beating the 
school record of J. E. Lovelock, the 
present holder of the world’s mile 
record. 

We shall probably be hearing of V. P, 
Boot again. 


AN ORCHARD SLIPS 
DOWNHILL 

Who Will Have the Apples ? 

The men on the hill are engaged in a 
curious dispute with the men of the 
valley who live near Buis-les-Baronnics 
in the South of France. 

The men on the hill are the most 
aggrieved, for a fruit and olive orchard 
which they owned has been carried 
bodily 1500 feet downhill in a landslide 
and has come to rest unharmed over the 
crops planted by the men of the valley. 

The men of the valley arc claiming 
this orchard, saying it has been given 
them by Nature and, anyhow, its fruits 
will compensate them for the loss of their 
crops. Their neighbours, however, still 
claim their orchard, and the lawyers are 
to decide to whom it now belongs. 

AMERICA’S STATE THEATRES 

The American State action against 
unemployment in this hard winter is 
going to great lengths, and we admire its 
determination. One of the latest moves 
is to help the many unemployed actors 
and musicians. 

The Federal Relief Corporation is 
organising bands and dramatic, operatic, 
and vaudeville companies. We suppose 
low prices will be charged to secure good 
audiences. 

There is no reason why such work 
should cost the State much, if anything. 


A BUCKET OF MUD 

The manager of a chain of kinema 
theatres has been telling his troubles to 
a film critic, and one of them is fog. 

Fog must be kept out at all costs, and 
so a fog catcher is installed, and the air 
is passed through blankets of cotton 
wool. After an ordinary day at 
Edmonton the fog catcher has collected 
a bucket of mud I 

That is what we arc breathing, if we 
live among the kinemas instead of 
among green fields. 
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Miracles Can Never Cease 

I—Iardly anything can astonish 
us now, so thickly do the 
triumphs of discovery and in¬ 
vention crowd in on us ; yet 
we predict that 1934, whatever 
marvels may appear on its un¬ 
seen vista, will bring us nothing 
more striking to the imagination 
than the Empire Broadcast which 
rang in millions of ears as the 
Old Year was ending. We have 
never ceased talking of it. How¬ 
ever familiar we are with the 
daily miracle of wireless, that 
astounding performance still 
seems to have about it an inconi- 
prehensible magic. 

In a quarter of an hour voices 
from all over the world were 
brought to the ear of any one 
of millions of listeners all over 
the Empire. So the chain was 
linked, and everyone heard, as 
if the speaker had been in the 
room beside him, the voices of 
men thousands of miles away, 
telling of a Christmas Day just 
over, or only just begun. 

Their voices outran the Sun, 
and all who spoke and all who 
heard could hear the messages, 
and at the end the God bless you 
of the King speaking to his 
people. It was a world-wide 
conversation. Could anything 
ever be more marvellous ? 

More marvellous nothing ever 
may be, though we should be 
foolish to suppose that our 
capacity for marvel is exhausted. 
Imagination is the re-arrange¬ 
ment , of experience. The 
romancers of old time could 
never imagine anything like it, 
for they had no experiences to 
compare with it. But with a very 
slight expansion of our own 
experience we can easily picture 
a future when, as we now touch 
a switch to flood the room with 
the electric light, we may press 
a button to let selected sounds 
from the end of the world flow 
in on us, and pictures, too : 
sights as well as sounds. 

■ Already we are near to some¬ 
thing like it. We turn the dial 
of a portable set, and travel in 
sound round Europe, with Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, Moscow, 
in rapid succession, the scrap of 
a song, a phrase of music, a 
spoken sentence to the listening 
ear pausing to listen in the 
misty stillness of a winter’s day. 

All this has come about in less 
than half a lifetime, since the 
first wireless instruments sent 
messages by clicks over a few 
miles. We should be dull and 
unimaginative indeed if we feared 
to forecast boldly a day when the 
globe will be linked by one vast 
wireless telephone exchange, and 
every subscriber will be able to 
dial Sydney or Bombay or New 
York as readily as he can now 
dial Broadcasting House. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient f. iuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



A Little Meanness With the Miners 
'J’iie Government decided the other 
day to reduce the Miners Welfare 
Fund by half. 

This fund was originated by the 
Sankcy Coal Commission on the 
initiative of Lord Chancellor Sankcy. 

Instead of feeding the fund by a 
levy of a penny a ton of output, a 
halfpenny is to be taken. 

A million miners and their families 
arc concerned, and it seems a pity 
that the penny should be thought too 
much. 

Special education, recreation, music, 
general culture—is it really thought 
that the halfpenny will serve all that 
is needed to brighten mining villages ? 

The money the Government gave to 
the brewers last year would pay for it 
many times over. 

© 

Making the Square Ridiculous 

^ gigantic advertising sign having 
been erected on a roof in 
Trafalgar Square to stare Nelson out 
of countenance, the L.C.C. very pro¬ 
perly asked a magistrate for an order 
to demolish it. This the magistrate 
refused, saying : 

Is there any real reason why I should 
■make such an order except a bureau¬ 
cratic desire to enforce tlieir rights ? Is 
there any danger or any real reason 
which an ordinary man can under¬ 
stand ? 

We confess to being puzzled. Has 
it to be explained to a magistrate that 
to erect a giant skysign in what 
should be one of the finest sites in 
Europe is an offence to beauty and 
order that ought not to be tolerated ? 
If the law docs not provide for the 
demolition of such a sign, the law had 
better be altered ; but in any case we 
expect a little more public wisdom and 
wise judgment from our magistrates. 
© 

A Slum Tax 

J_ord Craigmyle makes a new sug¬ 
gestion to aid the war on slums. 

lie proposes that the moment a 
property is scheduled as a slum under 
the Housing Acts a tax of ten percent, 
increasing every six months by a 
further ten per cent, should .be levied 
on the slum-owner’s profit, up to a 
maximum of half. 

Also Lord Craigmyle would define a 
slum in terms of occupancy. No 
matter what other conditions are ful¬ 
filled, he says, there must be human 
space, space for life to be lived in 
decency. Where that does not exist a 
dwelling should be called a slum, and 
taxed as a slum. 

We confess that these suggestions 
much appeal to us. 

© 

The Madness of It 

|7 very diphtheric patient from the 
slums last year cost the State £35. 

Would it not bo cheaper to abolish 
the slums ? 


A Story of “ Sport ” 

Unsound mind, said the coroner 
when a poor fellow in good em¬ 
ployment ended his life because he 
had gambled away the club money of 
his mates. " The more I lost,” said he, 
“ the more I tried to win.” 

It remains to ask who created the 
unsoundness of mind. Obviously the 
man was liked by his friends, or he 
would not have been entrusted with 
their money. Wc suggest that there 
arc more things “ unsound ” than 
this particular gambler. What of the 
widespread, machinery to induce poor 
men to put money on the running of 
horses and dogs they have never seen ? 

Wl10 took the dead man’s stolen 
money ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

’Tin? success of a portrait depends on 
tlio sitter’s clothes, says a writer. 
You can easily blot out his face. 

□ 

A fashion able hat was described as 
very fetching. Fetched a good price. 
□ 

The Eton crop has had its day. It 
was certainly short. 

0 

The modem woman likes to look neat. 
And have a tidy income. 

0 

An elderly lady hates to see girls riding 
pillion. But she can’t say they 
are forward. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If broken down cars 
are broken up 


0 


An M.P, says 
he always 
stands to 
be corrected. 
Then nobody 
can sit on him. 
0 

Most modem 
girls have 
no inclination 
to knit. Ex¬ 
cept their 
brows. 

0 ■ 

Jf baby gets 
in a temper 
put him in his cot, says a nurse. Thinks 
that will make him take things lying 
down. 

0 

The popularity of the little knitted cap 
does not wane, declares a fashion 
writer. It goes on. 

0 

Thousands of people find it difficult 
to meet expenses. And more diffi¬ 
cult to avoid meeting them. 

□ 

The woman who likes to keep herself 
to herself is probably afraid of 
giving herself away. 

0 

The frost caused many bruises. Even 
the temperature fell. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
The I .ondon Tramways have now 
a Scholar’s Foiirpenny Ticket. 

]y[ANY of our signposts are now being 
made lower. • 

JUST AN IDEA 
Good has always united men; evil 
has always divided them. 


The Night Sister 

By Mahjorie Wilson 

Che sits and knits, her calm face 
U bent 

Over a garment small and white. 
Her fingers deftly, swiftly move 
Through moments of her working- 
night. 

/\nd as she knits she quietly 
dreams 

(As I who know her heart can 
guess) 

About some being beautiful 
Who just would fit this little dress. 

/\nd in that dear and gentle soul 
Some strangely aching sorrow 
stirs 

To see how shapely grows the robe, 
Knowing the child will not be hers. 

/(nd now she hurries at a sound, 
Till in some shadowed room 
and dim, 

Stooping o’er some hurt child of 
man, 

She gives her mother’s love to him. 
© 

The Mulberry Tree 

By Our Town Girl 

CAur mulberry tree’s so old, he 
groans 

As though the damp were in his 
bones ; 

His body, though chained up, 
is bent. 

In his cracked joints is poured 
cement. 

He is so lame he has a crutch 
(An iron stake), yet he is such 

A brave old tree that once 
again 

In spring up to the Sun and rain 

His head is high, and all among 
His brown he wears leaves 
green and young. 

© 

The Three Hounds 

HTwas yesterday at dusk I stood 
A Alone on Bracken Hill, 

The twilight plains of heaven 
Were pale and strange and still, 
When suddenly I saw three 
hounds, 

Come leaping down the sky. 

Three cloudy, swift, and dark¬ 
ling hounds 

That silently drew nigh. 

And at their heels the strong wind 
ran 

And wound his silver horn ; 

It echoed round the distant hills 
So wildly and forlorn. 

I know not what their quarry 
was, 

But lo ! As they did pass 
The tho?n trees crouched to¬ 
gether, 

And a shiver stirred the grass I 
Eleanor Begbie 

© 

The Stronghold 

They who trust in God shall be like 
Mount Zion : 

It cannot be moved, it reinaineth for 
ever. 

Mountains are around Jerusalem, 
4 nd God is round His people. 
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Madame Bertrand of Geneva 


TRIUMPHAL JOURNEY 

OF A BROWN PAPER 
PARCEL 

How the Codex Sinaiticus 
Came Safely Home 

GOOD TRANSLATIONS 

For two weeks a constant stream of 
people lias been flowing into the 
British Museum to view its new treasure, 
the £100,000 Bible from Mount Sinai. 

Has there ever been such a rush hour 
in the museum before, we wonder ? 
Over three thousand people filed past 
this Bible during the first five hours it 
was on view. They could not stay and 
gaze at this invaluable manuscript as 
they would have liked, for each had 
only six seconds for a glance; but few 
then or since have passed on without 
putting something toward its cost in the 
collecting-box beside it. 

There was one man that day who was 
more glad than anyone else that the Bible 
was safe in the British Museum. It was 
the man who had for several nights slept 
with it under his pillow. 

The Journey From Leningrad 

He was sent over from London with 
a companion to collect these precious 
pages. In Leningrad he saw them 
lying loose in a tin box, the ancient 
binding having long since gone. They 
lay in a padding of cotton-wool in this 
box that had been enamelled crimson, 
and the courier took box and all, 
wrapped it up in brown paper, tied it 
with string, and set off back to London 
with the parcel under his arm. 

It might have been a very eventful 
journey had anyone guessed what was in 
that brown paper parcel, but it did not 
look tempting enough for even the 
ordinary train thief. The courier fed 
with -it under his elbow and slept with 
it under his pillow; and, arriving in 
London, took it straight to a strong 
room at the Moscow Narodtiy Bank in 
Moorgate. 

Historic Scene at Bush House 

The next morning it was taken under 
guard to Bush House, where the Arcos 
and the Russian Trade Delegation have 
their offices. Here came Mr'Maggs and 
Dr Ettinghausen of Maggs Brothers, the 
purchasing agent, and with a portrait of 
Lenin looking down from the ivalls the 
Bible was handed across the office table 
and a receipt was signed for it. 

Returned to its wrappings the Codex 
Sinaiticus proceeded on its triumphal 
journey. Press photographers and 
kinema men were waiting for it at 
Maggs’s bookshop in Conduit Street. 
Again it was unwrapped and laid on a 
table in a blaze' of light. Even a Talkie 
was made when Mr Maggs turned to 
Dr Ettinghausen saying, " Shall we 
undo the parcel ? ” 

At the British Museum 

Then on to the British Museum, where 
the crowds had collected as if to welcome 
royalty. They cheered the brown paper 
parcel as it passed through the museum 
doors, meeting again a battery of cameras 
and flashlights and the whir of the 
kinema as it was handed over to the 
Director, Sir George Hill. 

A hurried examination by the experts, 
and the pages were taken to the glass 
case waiting for them in the entrance 
hall. Then the great procession began, 
and it has hardly ceased, for everybody 
is interested in this wonderful book. 

But not everyone who has gazed on 
these pages during the last fortnight has 
quite realised their significance. 

“ Has this Codex Sinaiticus been 
translated into English ? ” somebody 
asked a museum official. 

" There are already in existence two 
excellent translations,” came the cutting 
reply, " the Authorised and Revised 
Versions of the Bible.” 


M ost women visitors to Geneva have 
met Mine. Bertrand, whose official 
duty it is to welcome women delegates 
to the Assembly ; and a more gracious 
hostess could not bo found. She speaks 
to each visitor as to a friend in the 
language best understood. 

Now we hear that she has given her 
small park of 17 acres to Geneva, which 
is growing so rapidly that it needs a.bit 
of open ground like this as a permanent 
lung. The gift is to be a memorial to her 
husband, the explorer Alfred Bertrand. 

His explorations started at the age of 
22 with a voyage round the world. At 


S ir Frank Baines, one of the most 
efficient architects of this century, 
has passed away at the early age of 5G. 

He has left many monuments of liis 
genius in London’s new buildings, 
notably Thames House and Chemical 
House, which have transformed Mill- 
bank from an area of slums to a region 
of beautiful buildings. While London 
was quarrelling about the ugliness of 
one side of Westminster Bridge Sir 
Frank Baines transformed the ugliness of 
the other side into beauty and stateliness. 

He entered the Government service 
as a young man and rose to be Director 
of the Office of Works, where lie had 
charge of the royal palaces, the Houses 
of Parliament, and all our public and 
historic buildings, 


39 be went to Central Africa, and in ex¬ 
ploring the Upper Zambesi came across 
the splendid missionary Coillard, much as 
Stanley found Livingstone. 

After having gained a knowledge of 
the world lie started vigorous appeals in 
Europe for missions everywhere, but 
particularly in Africa. In all this his 
Italian wife took a full share, being one 
of the pioneers in the Y.W.C.A. move¬ 
ment and holding office in London for 
sometime. 

Geneva’s little park is the culminating 
expression of two lives devoted to the 
service of mankind. 


During the war he designed those 
Government factories which had to be 
erected at the greatest speed. 

Retiring from the Office of Works in 
1927, Sir Frank Baines had- since been 
engaged on great London schemes ; in 
addition to his work at Millbank lie was 
architect for rebuilding Olympia at a 
cost of .£2,000,000, though the common¬ 
place character of that building gave 
him little opportunity. In 1932 he went 
to Turkey to advise Mustapha Kemal 
about rebuilding Constantinople. 

Modem to his finger-tips, he had a 
sincere reverence for ancient work, one 
proof of this being his amazing feat of 
restoring the 14th-century roof of 
Westminster Hall without a vestige of 
his own work showing. 


22 DAYS WITHOUT 
FOOD 

A KITTEN GOES 
EXPLORING 

Stories of an Animal’s 
Tenacious Hold on Life 

FAINT BARK AND GHOSTLY MEW 

Two very interesting cases of the 
tenacious hold an animal has on life 
are reported from Australia. 

In the first case a dog went after a 
rabbit and became trapped in a viaduct. 
His master did not notice liis loss till he 
arrived home ; then, when the dog did 
not turn up, he made an extensive 
search. Days passed and he gave it up 
as lost. 

Three weeks afterwards he happened 
to be walking across the viaduct when 
something impelled him to call the dog. 
A faint bark came in reply. Joyfully 
he searched and finally was able to 
release the starving animal. 

The Hole in the Wall 

A fortnight was considered the longest 
a dog could live without food or water, 
but a veterinary surgeon thinks that 
the animal may have found tiny pools 
of rainwater under the viaduct and so 
kept itself alive. The dog was terribly 
weak and thin, but with careful nursing 
and feeding it gained strength every day. 

The other case is of a tiny kitten. 
Although only five weeks old she went 
exploring. She found a hole in the wall 
and immediately crawled through. Per¬ 
haps her infant mind was already fixed 
on the magic word Mouse, 

That night a ghostly mew was heard. 
It came from the depth of the wall, but 
could not be located. Sometimes it 
sounded as if coming from the floor and 
then as if from the ceiling. 

Next day men removed bricks from 
the wall, but there was no kitten there. 
Then they tried taking up the floor 
boards. For four days and four nights a 
carpenter and his assistants followed the. 
pathetic mewing, pulling up bricks, 
taking up boards ; but no kitten was to 
be found. 

An Ecstatic Mother 

At last, on the fifth day, the carpenter 
heard a mewing directly under the floor 
of the dormitory. He took up the boards 
and there, weak but still just alive, was 
the tiny kitten. She had been for nearly 
five days without anything to eat or 
drink, and although she had never seen 
a saucer before she went straight to one 
full of warm milk. The ecstatic mother 
prowled round, but without any assist¬ 
ance the tiny creature lapped up the 
milk like any grown cat. 

In her travels she had sealed an 
aperture between two brick walls not 
more than two inches apart and quite 
30 feet high from the ground to the 
top storey, and had probably crawled 
many more yards before coming to rest 
beneath the dormitory floor. 

Now she plays contentedly with the 
rest of the family, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that she still has eight lives left. 


OUR POPULATION IS 
FALLING 

Breaking a Bad Record 

A newspaper, commenting on the 
newly-issued Report for 1932 of the 
Registrar-General, points out that that 
year made a new low record in the 
birthrate : i5‘3 for each 1000 living. 

But this report is a year behind. We 
are now at the opening of 1934, and it is 
already known that the birthrate in 
1933 was even lower than in 1932. 

Wc almost despair of bringing home 
to the minds of those who write that out 
population is already falling. The 
number of children born is not big 
enough to replace the existing popula¬ 
tion. Fewer schools will soon be needed. 


Boys of the Petrol Age 



A small boy In a big racing car 



A Rolls-Royce aero-engine 

One of the most popular holiday shows has been the Schoolboy’s Exhibition at the White 
City, London. Two of the many engineering exhibits are shown in these pictures. 


He Changed the Face of millbank 
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IN THE TOP OF 

the Cathedral 

The Search For Salisbury’s 
Old Glass 

C.N. readers who are interested in the 
search'for the.ancient glass of Salisbury 
Cathedral will be glad to hear that some 
has been found in the Cathedral itself. 

Nobody would have imagined' that it 
could possibly bo hidden there, but there 
it was lying while Dr Stanley Baker was 
making his search. 

Some time ago a very old man named 
Bob Patience said that he remembered 
in his youth seeing great loads of stained 
glass being taken away from the roof of 
the Lady Chapel. It has been Dr Baker’s 
endeavour to find out whether - the 
precious-glass was thrown intq a ditch 
or sold, and to recover it. 

The other day he thought of examin¬ 
ing the roof of the Lady Chapel; and lie 
scrambled up into the dark, long 
disused space between the vaulted 
ceiling and the roof timbers. By the 
light of an electric torch he found glass 1 
It was .'a wonderful moment!' But it 
was modern glass, which was very, very 
disappointing. Then, lifting the grimy 
stuff, he found something better under¬ 
neath : quite a quantity of thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth-century glass ! 

It will all be releaded, and will find its 
way back to the Cathedral windows 
from which it was removed by a vandal 
bishop of the eighteenth century. 

STORMS TO ORDER 
Small Size 

'At this season, when the miniature 
railway is at the height of its popularity, 
fathers and uncles will all be interested 
in a variation on this time-honoured 
favourite among mechanical toys, a 
miniature beach with real waves. 

Professor K. C. Reynolds has made 
such a beach in his laboratory at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in a tank six feet by 20. Here the two- 
loot waves that his plunger stirs up 
represent in force and capacity to do 
damage a real wave thirty times higher. 
It is all made to scale. Along the beach 
are miniature sea-walls and groynes. 

By working out stresses and strains 
and calculating the work of erosion on 
a small scale Professor Reynolds hopes 
to reach conclusions that will save untold 
wreckage and loss of life and property 
due to sea-walls that give way unex¬ 
pectedly before the blast of the storm. 

THE YOUNG MEN ON 
THE BUS 

By Our Town Girl 

Some-months ago, on a summer even¬ 
ing, a Danish friend of ours, who is training 
to be a hospital nurse, was on the top of 
a London bus with another nurse friend. 

Presently, a few seats behind them, 
three young men climbed on to the bus 
and sat down. They were all very 
young and full of high spirits, and to 
the surprise of the girl from Denmark 
they were Danes too, for they began 
talking Danish. 

Imagining it to be perfectly safe, 
they made various personal remarks 
about the other passengers. They 
spoke about a rather affectionate couple 
on a front scat; they decided that the 
nurses were good-looking, but pointed 
out the people who were not. 

This went on for some little time, and 
then, at a stopping-place, the Danish girl 
and her companion got up to go: '. 

The young men watched them, and, 
as the girls reached them, to their 
utter astonishment a Danish voice said : 
“ I should be careful, if I were you', 
what you say on a bus.” ' 

Up jumped all three young men and 
took off their hats, standing in astonish¬ 
ment till the nurses, after glancing back 
just once, disappeared down the road. 
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Alice in Wonderland 



The White Queen, Alice, arid the Red Queen 



Tweedledum and Tweedledee Alice and the White Rabbit 

One of (he latest Hollywood productions to arrive in England is a talking film of Alice in 
Wonderland. An American girl was chosen for the part or Alice after thousands of girls 
from all parts of the world had hcen considered. 


The best 
Walnut Tree 

East Mailing Men 
Look Into It 

Some interesting experiments and 
inquiries arc being conducted at the 
East Mailing Research Station as to the 
best types of walnut , trees to grow in 
this country. 

In older days of muskets and rifles 
this wood was largely planted for rifle 
butts, but it is not now certain whether 
the rifle butt will not become as obsolete 
as the sword and bow and arrow. 

In those earlier ages any suitable 
walnut wood was grown, and some 
parts of the root made the beautiful 
figured burr walnut of the Queen Anne 
period. Many of these trees grew nuts, 
not very marketable or profitable, for 
most of our edible walnuts arc imported. 
It was calculated that it took forty 
years before a walnut tree became suit¬ 
able for felling, and it produced many 
crops of nuts during those years. The 
saying that a-walnut .tree, like a clog and 
a wife, improved by beating arose 
because tiro beating of the tree to bring 
the nuts down acted as a rough-and-ready 
form of pruning. 


MORE SOAP FOR 
THE SOVIETS 
Russia Resolves To Be Cleaner 

Soviet Russia is definitely against 
Godliness, and it has always seemed to the 
traveller to be against cleanliness too. 

At a certain stage in the revolution 
cleanliness was suspect as revealing a 
person with upper-class tastes. A dirty 
and uncouth exterior was assumed to 
be an unmistakable sign of working- 
class sympathies. 

Now' all this is to change. 

The Government and the Press have 
begun to praise cleanliness. " Squalor 
and dirt ate enemies of Socialism,” says 
Mrs Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow. “ It 
is our duty to fight for the cleanliness 
of dwellings, for clean communal eating- 
places, bakeries, and water supplies,” 
she says, 

Miners in the Donctz coat basin were 
the first to demand more cleanly con¬ 
ditions. Now tho Moscow mines and 
some of the collective farm peasants 
have taken it up also. The movement, 
Mrs Krupskaya says, lias begun in tho 
right place, from below. 


THERE IS ALWAYS A WAY 
So They Walked Happily 
To School 

The schoolchildren of Topeka in 
Kansas, a town almost in the centre of 
tho United States, had been saving 
up their pennies for the Community 
Chest for some time. 

-This Community Chest is a charity 
which spreads all over America and 
out of which comes most of the relief 
for the poor. Such.a big chest it is that 
the children felt that their pennies would 
be little drops in a stream, and they 
longed to do something more. 

At last someone suggested that tho 
best tiling they could do would be to see 
that every one of their schoolmates had 
a good pair of shoes for the winter. 

A local kinema came to tlieir rescue 
with the proposal that they should 
sell tickets for a-picture, and that the 
money lot; every ticket should go to 
the shoo fund. 

No 'sooner was this offer made than, 
fathers, mothers, uncles, aunts, sisters, 
brothers, friends, and even strangers 
were set on by a swarm of children' 
coaxing them to buy tickets at is 6d 
each ; and by the time all these willing 
friends and relations were sitting in 
the kinema watching the film the .shoe 
fund was able to provide nearly every 
poor boy and. girl with something good 
to walk to school in. 
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MIRROR FIRES 

Helping the Coal 
Movement 

What may be called; the Coal Move¬ 
ment, the advocacy of the extended use 
of coal to combat mining depression, 
has been receiving further - assistance 
from the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

Pulverised coal is being increasingly 
employed, and there is a novel, method 
of burning coal-dust in open fires. 
The dust is wrapped in a paper con¬ 
tainer lined with aluminium foil, making 
a package about the size of a half-pound 
packet of tea. 

Placed in an open fire, the aluminium 
holds the dust together until it is con¬ 
verted into -coke,' which continues to 
burn in the ordinary way." 

Another novelty may-bo called the 
mirror fire. . By cementing ■ polished 
aluminium foil to the'; backs and cheeks 
of open grates much .-heat is radiated 
into the room which . otherwise would 
be lost. 

The foil remains bright when smoke¬ 
less fuel is employed, and can be 
cleaned. Experiments are being made 
with metallised firebricks as radiators 
behind burning coal. 

COOPERATIVES 
COOPERATE 
Fifty Schools To Get Boots 

An organisation in the Argentine 
Schools called the School Cooperatives 
teaches the value of cooperation by 
practising it. ■ . 

It brings many amenities within 
reach of the schools at non-profit 
prices, besides giving the pupils ex¬ 
perience in sound business management. 
Recently the School Cooperatives have 
been laced with.a problem too vast for 
their resources. Great numbers of the 
children in the hinterland were unable 
to go to school in the winter for want of 
boots or shoes. 

A meeting .was called in Buenos Aires 
to sec what could be done. The upshot 
of it is that 50 cooperative societies 
in the capital have adopted a country 
school and agreed to supply it with 
such shoes and clothes as it needs to 
keep the children at school. They have 
asked the Red Cross Lo select the most 
needy schools, and the railways have 
agreed to transport the parcels cither 
free of charge or at reduced rates. 


STILL CUTTING 
A Pair of Good Scissors 

A shopkeeper was cutting some mate¬ 
rial with a huge pair of. scissors. 

" What monsters I ” said the cus¬ 
tomer. The shopkeeper smiled. ” They 
were my great-grandfather’s,” he said.; 

Now the shopkeeper has grown-up 
children ; and it is well within . the' 
bounds of possibility that a few years 
lienee some child will say : “ These arc 
my great-great-grandfather’s scissors.” 

They show no signs of wearing out. 
They are a line advertisement for the 
man who made them—but he lived before 
the days of trade marks. It is a pity 
that the scissors have no eyes or ears 
- or tongues ! They; have played their 
humble part in English commerce for all 
• these generations, 1 and are none the 
. wiser for it. If they cut -wedding 
garments for the heroes of Waterloo, or 
blue coats for Queen Victorians corona¬ 
tion festivities, wo shall never know ; 
but they are still cutting. 

VOUR OLD C.N,- 

Many readers have sent tlicir old C.N.s 
.to Mr William Watson of the Bishop 
Tugwell Diocesan Fund, 24 Grey Street, 
Newcastle, and he asks us to .thank- 
those whose names he does not know. 

But the supply is never equal to the 
clamorous demand by the schoolchildren 
of Nigeria. 


The Children's Newspaper 



India’s Home in London 
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Music charrn3 the timid deor from the forest 


Tho reading-room 


One of the mural pahTtings 


Three of the roundels on India House—the arms cf Delhi, Punjab, and Baluchistan 


A marble balustrade carved in India 

These pictures illustrate an article on page 10 describing India House in London, Just off 
tho Strand. The decoration lias been carried out by Indian artists. . 
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Germans Occupy 
French Barracks 

Paris Friends and the 
Refugees 

The French Committee of Friends 
known as L’Entr’Aide has been busy 
organising welfare schemes for the bene¬ 
fit of German refugees. 

- For some years this Committee lias 
been anxious to bring about a: better 
■feeling between. Germany and France. 
Now it has seized its opportunity by 
adopting these Germans who some day, 
it is hoped, will be able to return-to their 
own country. 

Five hundred refugees regularly at¬ 
tend the meeting-place of L’Entr’Aide. 
A thousand meals a week arc served, 
and lectures and classes in French are 
given. Means have been provided for 
boot-mending, tailoring, and laundering 
to be done ■ by .refugees for refugees. 
A kindergarten has been going for some 
time, special lessons being given to girls 
up to 13. 

Offer To Make Furniture 

The French Government has placed 
some of its Paris barracks at the.disposal 
of the Committee, and many hundreds 
of young German men arc sleeping in 
them, the finding of bedding, furniture, 
and other comforts being left to the 
Friends. The young refugees have, in 
fact, offered to make tho necessary 
furniture themselves if tools and timber 
can bo supplied, though they are mostly 
professional men and inexperienced in 
this kind of work. Meanwhile other 
good people are trying hard to find land 
where the German agriculturists who 
have hacl to leave their country can 
settle down. 

Though at the moment Germany 
naturally does not look particularly 
kindly on efforts to help her refugees, 
these French Friends are surely laying 
the foundations of a future understand¬ 
ing and friendship between the two 
countries, still far too apt to look upon 
each other as hereditary enemies. 


RED RAIN 

Sand That Travels 3000 Miles 

This note comes to us from a correspondent 
in Melbourne, who lias lately experienced 
something the C.N. has often written about. 

For more than a week wc had hot 
windy weather, not a nice cool wind 
such as you have in England, but a wind 
that makes opening the front door, like 
opening the door of an oven. 

Yesterday the sky suddenly reddened 
and it started to rain. ■ I was playing 
tennis, and so hot had it been that we 
decided to play on in the . refreshing 
rain. Suddenly wc noticed that our 
white frocks and shirts were speckled 
with tiny splashes of red.' Each rain¬ 
drop had left a mark like a freckle. Even 
the flowers and leaves in tho gardens 
were flecked with red. 

. The red rain had come to Melbourne. 

There have only been ten falls of such 
rain during the history of Victoria, and 
its story is fascinating. Far away in 
the central deserts of Australia red dust 
is whipped up by the wind. Higher and 
higher it goes, till it mingles with the 
clouds.; Borne along by the wind, the 
clouds travel south, and then, at a dis¬ 
tance of hundreds of miles from .the 
desert. itself, each raindrop falls with a 
little, speck of desert dust. 

Qn some materials the stain is perma¬ 
nent, and it needs the hardest washing 
and scrubbing to get it off one’s skin. 
Wc saw motor-cars returning from the 
city covered with a film of red. 

But the journey from the central 
deserts to. Melbourne is not tho end. 
The red rain goes on. 

It falls on ships at sea, and days later 
it -.arrives.in-New.Zealand, a live-days 
steamer journey from Australia and 3000 
miles from where the sand was first 
spatched up by the wind. 
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YOUNG TURKEY TO 
Speak American 

Conquest of Our Mother 
Tongue 

The English tongue has now another, 
victory to add to its glorious score. 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, the Ghazi or 
Conqueror-Dictator of modern Turkey, 
has decreed that from now onward it 
shall replace French as the second 
language of the country. 

It will be American teachers, however, 
not British, who will take charge of the 
classes in the language of Shakespeare 
and Milton which are to be instituted 
in every secondary and superior school 
throughout Turkey. American influ¬ 
ence, in many anti various fields, has 
been foremost in stimulating the demand 
for English in the Ghazi’s dominions. 

Professor Lawrence Fawcett, a distin¬ 
guished Rhodes Scholar, ' graduate of 
Yale and of Oxford, is now in Turkey 
directing the plans for English teaching 
in the universities, colleges, and schools 
of the country, with the enthusiastic 
support of the Minister for Education. 

At the same time another famous 
American educationist. Dr Beryl Parker, 
lias been asked to organise something 
that is familiar enough to Western ideas, 
but quite unfamiliar to the East, a 
system of kindergarten schools. There 
arc to be 30 of these, and we may bo 
sure the English of the United States 
will be taught to the children who 
attend them. 

Turkish children talking American! A 
quaint idea, but charming. 

THE TIME AND THE TOWN 
How Mr Trubshaw Improved 
the Shining Hour 

Thomas Tompion, whose skill in 
making clocks 200 years ago was such 
that his timepieces are still ticking 
merrily away (as was shown in Mr F. H. 
Green’s exhibition the other day at his 
shop at the Royal Exchange), was not 
the only man "in 18th-century England 
who kept abreast with his time. 

One of the most treasured possessions 
of a resident in the old riverside town of 
Marlow, Bucks, is a 160-year-old watch 
which not only still tells the right time 
but also records a piece of history. 

This watch, which is in the possession 
of Mr P. W. Rowe of Marlow, was made 
by J. Trubshaw, who more than 160 years 
ago was a well-known watchmaker of 
the City of London. 

Inside is an inscription to " The 
Reverend Dr Cleobury, Great Marlow.” 
He was vicar of the parish church from 
1753 to i8or. The watch is believed to 
have been a gift made to him by his 
parishioners. 

But it is the outside of this watch 
which entitles Trubshaw to bo ranked 
with Tompion as a master of his craft. 
It shows the time and the town too. The 
heavy silver case is beautifully engraved 
with views of Old Marlow, picturing the 
town, with the old church, the timber 
bridge across the river, and the wharf. 

It is indeed a striking watch, for every 
quarter of an hour a high-pitched ping 
tells its owner how Time is flying. 

The watch remained in Dr Cleobury’s 
family until 20 years ago, when it was 
purchased by Mr Rowe. 


DICK TURPIN OF THE SEA 

We heard the other day of a gull which 
was seen harassing a cormorant. 

The gull kept dashing at the cormorant, 
until at last the cormorant dived, brought 
up a fish, offered it to the gull, and was 
then left in peace. Fishermen say they 
have often witnessed such a scene. 

The gull appears to be the Dick 
Turpin of the sea. When he is very 
hungry, or when the weather makes it 
difficult for him to catch fish for him¬ 
self, he holds up Mr Cormorant with : 
“ Your herring or your life ! ” 


T ins latest wall paintings in London are 
drjung in the hall of India House. 
They make a delightful gall cry for any¬ 
one who would wish to step in and see, 
and these visitors, having looked at the 
paintings, will want to sec more of this 
noble building. 

India House, standing in the curve 
of the Aldwych Island, is another of 
Sir Herbert Baker’s delightful creations. 
He is curiously sensitive to place and 
tradition, so that while the building is 
akin to those surrounding it, at heart 
it is of the spirit of the East. 

In fact and general appearance it 
carries on the lines of Bush House, 
which it adjoins. The roof line is 
unbroken, the building runs on round 
that gentle curve in grave and re¬ 
strained lines. Its fundamental beauty 
lies in its simplicity and well-spaced, 
well-proportioned windows. The fajade 
is superbly broken and strengthened 
by the main entrance, with its sculp¬ 
tured columns, balcony, and carved 
window bcadings; and from that spirited 
group of forms the eye travels along 
the quiet walls -and finds all kinds of 
things to ponder on. 

East Joins Hands With West 
Here, at the main entrance and its 
adornments, the East has joined hands 
with the West. Those great Swedish 
granite columns above the doorway are 
a reminder of the Asoka columns which 
are so usual a feature in Indian archi¬ 
tecture. They rise on corbels carved 
in the. shape of elongated elephant 
heads, grave and solemn, made of 
Portland stone, and arc crowned by 
elongated tigers, sitting up high and 
aloof, also of Portland stone. These 
strong perpendicular lines strike across 
tlie main weight of horizontal lines of 
the building, and give it a rare beauty. 
Between the lovely guarding tigers arc 
the Star of India and the English royal 
arms, and above runs a panel of 
lettering—the word India in English, 
Dcvanagari, and Urdu characters. 

On either side of the entrance come 
other features of Indian architecture: 
panels of tracery where you might 
expect a window, the tracery cut out of 
dark Belgian marble and left un¬ 
polished. On a level with the lower 
tracery the delightful roundels begin, 
carved in stone and then painted, 
running the length of the fa5ade turning 
the corner of the building, and going 
down toward the Strand. 

Attractive Stone Pictures 

There are twelve of these medallions, 
and each represents the arms of an 
Indian province. It is a great delight 
to pass along and study these attractive 
stone pictures. There are the tiger for 
Bengal, the ship for Bombay, the Fort 
St George for Madras, fishes and bow 
and arrow for the United Provinces, 
five rivers and the Sun above them for 
the Punjab, snakes for the Central 
Provinces, the Bodhi tree for Bihar and 
Orissa, a peacock for Burma, a rhino¬ 
ceros for Assam, an elephant for Delhi, 
camels for Baluchistan, and a young 
Moon over a gateway for the ■ North- 
West Frontier. 

We see the twelve symbols again, 
exquisitely inlaid in marble, on the 
floor of the octagonal domed entrance 
hall, with the swastika, symbol of 
enduring things long before Herr Hitler 
took- it as the symbol of passing things, 
enclosing the Star of India in the middle 
of the twelve. 

Out of doors wc cannot lorgct that 
we arc in London, where a roaring 
stream of traffic pours ceaselessly by 
tlic walls of India House. The moment 
we pass through the portals we are in a 
fairyland of the East, held spellbound 
by a new beauty, rare and delicate. We 
can stand on the star inside the Swas¬ 
tika and look up and see the spot high 
overhead where the mounting galleries, 
with their white marble balustrades, 
carved in Delhi in rare tracery, narrow 
to a lantern with the deep blue of the 


summer sky for a roof. There are few 
more alluring glimpses of overhead 
beauty in any London building. The four 
painters from India who took charge 
of the entrance hall when Sir Herbert 
Baker had finished intended to make 
you look up. Their names are S. 
Choudhoury, R. Ukil, D. K. Burhma, 
L. M. Sen, and they have created a 
dazzling panorama of the beautifully 
shaped hall. 

Scenes of Indian Story 

On the dome above which the traccriccl 
lantern rises are four scenes of Indian 
story, artlessly divided one from the 
other by fantastic trees. One shows 
Alexander giving back the sword to 
King Porus, another shows an Indian 
monarch reviewing the officers of his 
Amazon army (lovely creatures), another 
shows Asoka the Emperor sending his 
daughter with the Bodhi Tree to Ceylon, 
and another shows a Mogul emperor 
looking at the plans of a new city. 

Beneath this dome the hall divides 
into eight carved segments, and these 
shapes have given the four painters 
the chance of making three more sets 
of pictures. In the vaults are pictures 
of day and night and the six seasons 
which make up the Indian year: 
spring, summer, the rains, coming 
autumn, autumn, and winter. In little 
medallions are the eight stages of life 
as seen by Indian philosophers : days 
of babyhood, childhood, the student 
days, courting days, marriage, working 
days, retirement, and Nirvana—the 
end. Most delightful of all are the 
animals, birds, and trees of India 
shown in the lower spaces. Here you can 
count 2 1 birds' and animals and many 
strange boughs, some of a haunting 
delicacy and whimsicalness, like that 
one which shows the flying-fox watched 
by a kingfisher in a tree, and that 
perky crow on the ground. 

Fantasy and Charm 

Out of this hall of fantasy and charm 
spring the stairs, doors, and corridors 
that lead to the working and adminis¬ 
trative departments of India House 
and the rooms of the High Commissioner. 
All the woodwork is of Indian timber. 
The rosc-red walls of the gallery and 
the white traceried balustrades remind 
a traveller of India, and so does the 
magnificent museum into which wc 
pass from the painted hall. Here is a 
great array of work, all done by hand, 
by the patient, delicate-fingered workers 
of the East: carpets, laces, scarves, 
furniture—scores of things which are a 
delight to the eye and an education in 
rare and dainty craftmanship. 

Pictures on page 9 

LONDON’S FIRST 
ELECTRIC CABLE 
Farewell After Forty Years 

With electric current travelling over 
England on the main lines of the grid 
at 132,000 volts, the io,ooo-volt line 
between Deptford and the West End, 
which has lately been taken out of 
service, looks a small thing. 

Yet when it was installed 43 years 
ago it was a miracle of its day, being the 
first case of the transmission of electric 
current at this pressure underground. 

In those days about 2000 volts was the 
limit for alternating current to be sent 
to a distance of about a mile. But the 
London Electric Supply Corporation had 
as their chief engineer Dr Sebastian dc 
Ferranti, a genius who had invented an 
electrical meter and a visionary who 
looked forward to that electric age in 
England which has now arrived. 

Dr Ferranti realised the possibility of 
building great generating stations on the 
Thames and sending current at high 
pressure through cables to transforming 
stations within London. His firm made 
its own cables,'which carried Deptford’s 
current practically without a break from 
1890 until the other day. 


Poverty bay tired 
of Its Name 

A Complaint Against 
Captain Cook 

Some New Zealanders have a com¬ 
plaint to make against Captain Cook. 

They think it was a pity that lie gave 
the name of Poverty Bay to an cast 
coast bay which is now one of the most 
prosperous and fertile districts in New 
Zealand. 

Captain Cook sailed into this bay 160 
years ago. He found the natives un¬ 
friendly and could not get fresh pro¬ 
visions from them. On the spur.of the 
moment he called the place Poverty Bay, 
and sailed off to another bay where he 
found natives willing to supply him with 
everything he wanted. 

This is the Bay of Plenty, thought 
he, and to this day the two bays bear 
the names he gave them. 

The people who suggest a change say 
that Poverty Bay is a bad advertisement 
for the district. - Strangers are inclined 
to think of it as a poor place, and some¬ 
times travellers from Poverty Bay have 
difficulty in convincing people that they 
have enough money to pay for whatever 
they may want. 

Really the only poverty in the bay is 
in its name. Its chief town, Gisborne, 
has a thriving population of 20,000 and 
exports hundreds of thousands of pounds 
worth of frozen meat, butter, and wool 
to England every year. 

WAR HYSTERIA IN THE 
PULPIT 

A Look-Back and a 
Look-Forward 

When war madness seizes a people it 
strikes even its churches,- according to 
the startling revelations of Professor Ray 
Abrams, of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, who has just made his studies 
on this subject public in “ Preachers 
Present Arms,” 

Of America’s 200,000 clergy, only 90, 
according to Professor Abrams, con¬ 
trived to keep their hearts pure and their 
vision clear during the Great War. 

Among the sayings he quotes of those 
who fell prey to the form of mental 
derangement known as war hysteria we 
find such -gems as these : 

A thirty-centimetre gun may voice the 
edict of God as truly as the notes of a 
cooing dove. 

We will fight pacifism because it is 
contrary to the teachings of Christ. 

In an effort to prevent an outbreak of 
intolerance due to the indignation 
Americans feel about Hitler, which is. 
Professor Abrams thinks, akin to the war 
spirit, the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians has arranged for Father 
J. E, Ross, a Roman Catholic priest, 
Rabbi M. S. Lazaron, and Rev E. R. 
Clinchy, a Presbyterian, to tour the 
country to promote better relationships 
among Jews, Roman Catholics, and 
Protestants. They are doing all that 
is possible to make the Brotherhood of 
Man a more living reality. 


WEED OUT YOUR 
BOOKSHELVES 

Unemployment centres all over the 
country received for Christmas their 
first consignment of books under the 
Million Books for the Unemployed 
Scheme. 

One hundred thousand have already 
been collected. Thirty proved first 
editions worth more than £50, while at 
the other end of the scale were railway 
time-tables and a tcn-ycar-olcl trade 

directory. 

Many more arc needed to make up 
the million. They should be sent to Mr 
G. V. Keeling; the organiser of tlio 
scheme, at Hamilton House, Mablcdon 
Place, London, W.C.i, the headquarters 
of the National Union of Teachers, 
which has itself subscribed /500. 
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RADIANT VENUS AS 
A CRESCENT 


THROUGH THE YEAR 
WITH THE POETS 


The Close Conjunction of 
Saturn and Mars 
WHAT IS A MINUTE OF ARC? 


January 13 

THE PASSING OF 
EDMUND SPENSER 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


During next week the planets Saturn 
and Mars may be seen exceptionally 
near together, and on the evening of 
January 17 they will appear so. close 
that scarcely any separation will be 


noticeable to the naked eye. 

As they set about six o’clock, only 
an hour and forty minutes after the 
Sun, it niay not be easy to sec them in 
the twilight; glasses will be a great help. 

The exact position of Saturn and 
Mars, however, may be 1 readily found 
with the aid of the 
brilliant Venus, 
which is unmis¬ 
takable in the 
south-west sky. 

They will appear 
to be below and 
slightly - to the 
right of Venus at 
between xi and 12 
times the Moon's 
width away. The 
best opportunity 
for seeing them will be between 4.45 and 
3.30 o’clock ; before then it will be too 
light, and afterwards the haze and cloud 
which are usually near the horizon will 
probably screen them from view, unless 
the sky is unusually clear. 



Tha crescent of Venna ns 
it will appear next week, 
compared with the smalt 
apparent disc of Mars 


While these worlds will be found 
very much in this position during the 
week, on Wednesday evening, when 
Saturn and Mars appear at their nearest 
together, the crescent Moon, a little to 
tlie left of Venus, will add to the beauty 
and interest of the scene. 


Very little more will be seen of cither 
Saturn or Mars in the evening sky after 
next week, for both are receding to far 
beyond the. Sun, Mars being about 
220 million miles away and now quite 
faint, while Saturn is over 1000 million 
miles distant, though still much brighter 
than Mars. 

Venus is rapidly approaching from 
33 million to 30 million miles, and so 
is nearer than Mars ever comes. Her 
crescent has become still more slender, 
as shown in the picture ; while at the 
same time it continues to expand, so 
that next week it will reach 53 seconds 
of arc between the cusps of the crescent, 
hi the following week it will reach a 
minute of arc. 


This means that the apparent size 
of Venus will be so large that about 
thirty such crescents placed end to end 
would just about extend between the 
cusps of the crescent Moon; the apparent 
diameter of the Moon averaging about 
30 minutes of arc, that is, half a degree. 


The Celestial Degree 

Now, 720 Full Moons placed side 
by side would completely encircle the 
sky; from this it is obvious that there 
are 360 degrees in this celestial circle 
as in all other circles, but the important 
thing to know is just what a celestial 
degree represents to the eye. We learn, 
therefore, that the width of two average¬ 
sized Full Moons almost exactly repre¬ 
sents a degree. 

To return to Venus, she appears 
exceptionally largo because the Earth 
lias approached closer to Venus than 
usually happens, so during the next two 
weeks a good opportunity will occur of 
actually seeing the crescent of Venus 
through good lield-glasses or binoculars. 
To effect this it is important that a piece 
of rather darkly-tinted glass, smoked 
glass, or an old photograph film, be placed 
close in front of the eye end of the 
glasses, to reduce the intense radiance 
of the planet. Then the tiny thin 
crescent of that world, which is almost 
as large as ours, will bo seen clear and 
sharp as each day it gets larger and 
slimmer until it vanishes. G, F. M. 


When Spenser, the poet’s poet, passed 
away on January 13, 1599, it is said that his 
brother poets dropped into the grave their 
poetical tributes and the pens with which 
they were written. These tributes, unfor¬ 
tunately, are lost to posterity; but here is 
one from a modern pen. 

T’ve watched him stroll with Raleigh 
by the wood, 

Or Sidney, near the Mulla’s rippling 
brim, 

While Nature crooned her summer- 
evening hymn, 

Till o’er the fields the New Moon’s 
sickle stood. 

I’ve heard calm words of courtly 
brotherhood 

Chime like an Angclus through the 
ages dim, 

And they, whom all else honoured, 
honoured him, 

My Spenser, votary of the Holy Rood. 

They rose and passed through Honour’s 
troubled sky; 

Each qxfenchcd in blood his fitful, 
fervent star; 

He dwelled apart, unknown, and fixed 
his eye 

Where aurcoled Beauty beckoned him 
afar. 

Thy Lion, Maid, and Knight can never 
die, 

0 Childc, for of them England’s 
glories arc ! Craven L. Betts 


THE WOMAN WITH 
THE DOGS 

A C.N. correspondent, visiting Paris, tells 
11s of an incident that caught her attention on 
a Seine steamer. 

" Poor thing I ” I thought as I looked 
at a very shabby woman passenger with 
tired face, ragged clothes, and down¬ 
trodden shoes. “ What can life hold for 
such as her ? ” 

The woman got off with many others 
at a point near Allfort, about as far as 
the Seine boat goes from Paris. The Sun 
shone brightly on the fresh grassy banks. 

Walking on the edge of the river in a 
wonderful sunshine an hour later I 
looked across the water. 

There was one of the most contented 
groups I have seen. The poor woman 
whom I had so pitied was sitting com¬ 
fortably on the bank, smiling, one arm 
flung round a dog, watching another 
gambolling in and out of the water; 
mongrels both, but what of that ? A 
man whom I had seen gloomy-looking 
on the boat was fishing with an appear¬ 
ance of happy intentness. 

Life still held for these humble folk 
fresh air, companionship, innocent sport, 
though they were obviously short of 
money. The man would not mind if he 
caught nothing; the woman had no 
wish for restaurant meals; she had 
some chocolate with her; and there was 
that long, delightful journey back to 
Paris, gliding along an enchanted tide 
with the autumn leaves dropping slowly, 
yellow brown. 


THE SUBSTITUTE 

Pennsylvania College docs not, like 
so many American colleges, oblige its 
students to do military drill. 

Those who do not xvish to enrol for 
military training are allowed, as an 
alternative, to study International Law. 
If this substitution could be made more 
general throughout the world things 
might get on a bit faster toward good 
sense and reason. 


ZOO’S ANNUAL CENSUS 

BIRDS HEAD THE LIST 

New Monkey a Valuable 
Addition To the Zoo Nursery 

UNLUCKY JONATHAN 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo’s annual census was prepared 
just before Christmas. The birds arc the 
most numerous, there being over eighteen 
hundred avians in the Gardens; the rep¬ 
tiles come next, numbering 1233 ; while 
the mammals amount to just over 900. 

The keepers in charge of mammals do 
not find the census a trying business, 
but the counting of small birds in a big 
aviary is not so simple, as the birds are 
constantly on the wing. The reptiles 
arc the worst of all, for tiny frogs and 
lizards creep under sand and pebbles, 
and small snakes hide away under plants. 
But all have to be found and counted, 
even if the dens have to be dismantled. 

An Unfeminine Name 

'flic Zoo’s Christmas baby this year 
was a capuchin monkey, a valuable 
addition to the nursery, as these South 
American monkeys seldom breed in 
captivity. Only on two previous occa¬ 
sions has one been born at the Zoo, and 
neither of them was reared. 

The mother animal, who is known by 
the unfeminine name of Jonathan, is 
overjoyed to have a baby, and she is 
happier than she has been for several 
years, for she has suffered much through 
being misunderstood. 

Capuchin monkeys arc so called be¬ 
cause the hair on the top of their heads 
grows into a cap, which in the male is 
shaped like a monk’s cowl and in the 
female like a coif; and as Jonathan’s 
dark chestnut fur is long and thick she 
looks like an Eskimo doll. 

But although she has always attracted 
visitors she is too nervous and suspicious 
to make friends, for she has had unfor¬ 
tunate experiences. She started her life 
in captivity as a domestic pet and was 
then tame and affectionate, but one day 
she tore up seme valued domestic article 
and was severely punished ; and as no 
monkey can understand that tearing is a 
real offence she resented being hit and 
turned and bit. After that she was so 
afraid of being hit again that she became 
a biter and so was sent to the Zoo. 
After Sarah Departed 

There again she was unfortunate, for 
she was placed in a cage with a number 
of capuchins who considered her too 
aggressive for a newcomer and proceeded 
to keep her in order. She was so 
bullied that she had to be moved to 
another cage. This time her companions 
were a pair of capuchins known as 
Jinxmy and Sarah. Sarah was jealous 
of Jonathan, and not only bit her herself, 
but set Jimmy on to her. 

However, last spring Sarah departed 
to another cage, and jimmy and Jona¬ 
than made friends. For the first time 
for many, many months Jonathan began 
to feci happy, and when her baby 
arrived and she had something to pet 
she seemed overjoyed. She crooned 
joyfully to her baby and she is proving 
a model mother. 

Unless lie is being fed or washed the 
little creature rides on her back with his 
arms clasped round his mother’s neck, for 
all South American monkeys carry their 
young in this fashion. 


THE HIGHEST POST IN AUSTRIA 

Leonhard Winkler has died after 
being guardian and meteorologist for 
ten years of the 12,000-feet-higli Sonn- 
bliclt Observatory. 

He used to describe himself as the man 
with the highest post in Austria. He 
could not say in Europe, for there is a 
still higher observatory on the J ungfrau. 

Over a thousand million gold coins have 
been struck at the London Mint since 
the Battle of Waterloo. 


THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 



Just imagine 
having eight¬ 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time 1 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some. 


Emblem 
" 7 / Assorted 
"•war Biscuits ©*> 

Made only by 

CARR’S 

of CARLISLE 




“Cough please,” 

“I can’t Doctor, 

I’ve just had an 
‘Allenburys’ Pastille” 



feSPASTILLES 


Your Chemist 
stocks them 


4d. per oz. 

In tins - 2 oz. 3d., 4 oz. 1/3 
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A Wonderful 

Present 

for a luck? 
youngster 


6 Volumes, 
2,000 rages 
Profusely 
Illustrated. 
Actual Bookj 
are 1\ tit. 
high by 5] in. 
ivide. 


Amazing “Daily Sketch” offer of six enchanting hooks 
that Johnnie and Mary will simply revel in. Far and 
away the best gift of the year. They will he happy hoys 
and girls indeed who are fortunate enough to get them. 
The pick of the world-famous hooks that for generations 
have steeped the minds of our young people in romance 
and hcauty and happiness. 


1. GREAT FAIRY STORIES 
FROM ANDERSEN, GRIMM 
AND THE ARABIAN 
NIGHTS. 

2. ROBINSON CRUSOE 

(DANIEL DEFOE). 

3. BLACK BEAUTY (ANNA 
SEWELL). 


4. CULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

(DEAN SWIFT). 

5. GREAT STORIES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE . (CHARLES 
LAMB). 

rt. TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL¬ 
DAYS (THOMAS HUGHES). 


Handsomely bound in rich blue cloth, the six books are exquisitely illustrated 
and make a complete library—a magnificent Presentation Set fitting into a 
handy cabinet. You can secure the whole set simply by collecting 15 Presenta¬ 
tion Tokens cut from consecutive issues of “ Daily Sketch ’’ and sending then: 
with a Postal Order for 5s. 6d., which covers cost of packing, insurance, 
Presentation Cabinet, carriage and delivery to your door. But you inus't act 
notv! Send immediately the Reservation Form below for a Voucher giving 
full details of this remarkable offer and illustrating all the books in actual 
colours. 

Start qualifying for your Set at once. Tokens appear in the “ Daily Sketch ” 
every day. 


!'"’-RESFRVAIIOM FORM--— -- 

1 “DAILY SKETCH” CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 

> CABINET PRESENTATION SET. 

i Please send to me, to the address on the label below, the illustrated Pr 

I Voucher and details regarding the offer of the “ Daily Sketch ” Children’s Clas 

j please reserve for me provisionally a set of the six volumes. 

a (Write in Block 

| NAME ___ ___ _ ... _ _ ........ ..... 

j ADDRESS . 

sentation 
sics, and 

Letters.) 

1 NEWSAGENT ...._........... 

C.N.5 

1 

1 NEWSAGENT’S ADDRESS .._..._._. 

1 . Post this at once In an unsealed envelope (ill. stamp) to:— 

| “ Children’s Classics,” Daily Sketch, 196, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.I. 

i It is understood that by filling jn this form a reader incurs no liability whatsoever. The set of 

I books can be sent only after the Presentation Voucher is completed and returned with 15 Tokens to 

| the “ Daily -Sketch.” (Do not send money with this.) 

ADDRESS LABEL. 

| (This must be forwarded also.) 

1 NAME ....-..‘. 

Voti must 

affix 2d. 
stamp here 

C 

[ ADDRESS .. , 

i 
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CHILDREN WHO 
FOUGHT FOR US 

KINDNESS TO PIRATES 

How the Quakers Fared in the 
Bad Old Days 

A STIRRING BOOK 

Little children suffered for freedom 
of thought. England owes part of its 
precious liberty to them. 

This is one of the great things re¬ 
corded in Ruth Fry’s notable book 
Quaker Ways. 

The Quakers were cruelly persecuted 
from 1O62 to 1689. It is believed that 
15,000 suffered, and it is known that 
at least 366 died, most of them in 
the prisons. At the Gatehouse Prison in 
Westminster, for instance, 16 people 
were shut in a dark cell 10 feet by 11. 

Prison Like a Baker’s Oven 

Another Quaker, James Parnel, was 
imprisoned in the Hole in the Wall at 
Colchester Castle. This was like a 
baker’s oven, about 12 feet from the 
ground. tie had to come down to 
fetch his food, climbing up and down 
the rough wall by a rope. Numbed by 
the cold and damp of his prison, he fell 
and died of his injuries after nearly a 
year’s suffering. He was then 19. His 
crime was that he went to a meeting 
where Quakers were abused and tried 
to speak in reply. 

Once a whole congregation was locked 
lip in the meeting-house all Sunday and 
marched next day to the magistrate. 
The children might have been expected 
to run crying to the neighbours for pro¬ 
tection, but in 1664 Thomas Curtis wrote 
to George Fox : 

Our little children kept the meeting up when 
we were all in prison notwithstanding their 
wicked Justice, when he found them, heat 
them with a staff lie had, with a spear in it; 
would pull them out of the meeting, and punch 
them in the back till some of them have been 
black in the face. 

The King and the Quaker 

Eleven children between 10 and 12 
were sent to Bridewell. Hannah Trigg 
was 15 when she died in Newgate. At 
Bristol children were unmercifully 
beaten with twisted whalebone sticks 
and put in the stocks. That was in 
1682, when Charles the Second was on 
the. Throne. He had .said to the Quaker 
Richard Hubbcrthorno in 1660, “ You 
shall none of you suffer for your 
Opinions of Religion, so long as you live 
peaceably, and you have the word of a 
king for it.”. 

There are cheerful as well as sad 
tilings in this stirring book. 

Thomas Flirting, who was born in 
1629, was kidnapped at 14 by the press- 

gang, and became a bullying boat¬ 
swain’s mate with 200 men under him. 
But from the day he turned Quaker lie 
gave up beating the men. 

Once the ship was captured by 
Barbary pirates, who took the English 
captain- and four men to their ship, 
leaving .10 Turks to bring the captured 
vessel and crew to port. Lurting per¬ 
suaded his messmates not to light; then 
when the pirates were asleep lie dis¬ 
armed them and locked them up. 

The Two Great Commandments 

The English sailors wanted to make 
for home, hut Lurting insisted on 
putting the Turks ashore in their own 
land. He and two volunteers had an 
anxious time rowing the men to the 
shore ; but he knew that if they had been 
brought to England they would certainly 
have been hanged. 

Tims in the long ago did Quakers 
try to obey the two great command¬ 
ments ; and this is how they do it today. 

The firm of Bryant and May, having 
purchased and perfected an invention 
which overcame the serious" objection 
of the employment of phosphorus in 
matches, gave use of the patent to other 
firms for a nominal charge, so that the 
Government could prohibit the use of 
this dangerous material. 


OUR OLDEST FORMS 
OF POWER 

Watermills and Windmills 

DOMESDAY BOOK OF KENT 
WINDMILLS 

Watermills and Windmills. By William 
Coles Finch. C. ]V. Daniel Company. 15s. 

Why does a miller wear a white hat ? 
Air Coles Finch knows a marvellous 
number of things, but we do not think 
he tells us the answer to this question, 
which every child asks and which every 
C.N. child can answer. 

But in his delightful windmill book 
Mr Coles Finch tells 11s almost every¬ 
thing that is to be . known about the 
windmills of Kent. The book is illus¬ 
trated with . hundreds of. rare pictures 
of Kent windmills of the past and 
present, so that it will be of great value 
to our posterity. 

It is a masterpiece of industry, and wc 
hope all other counties will find somebody 
to follow this high example and give us 
a, census of their windmills. It is sad to 
see that of 400 Kent windmills only 29 
work at all today, and only 17 by the 
power of wind alone. 

The Country Miller 

From Domesday Book until now the 
history of watermills has been traced. 
The volume will be popular with all 
who love the old mills which have pro¬ 
vided our daily bread for centuries, and 
many readers will sympathise with the. 
difficulties, of the country miller today, 
who cannot hope to compete with the 
mammoth steam roller-mills in our 
seaport towns which grind much of the 
corn landed there from the great wheat- 
growing countries. 

The man who puts on record the 
things that are disappearing in this 
changing age is a benefactor to his 
generation. Mr Coles Finch has done 
a piece of public service which must 
represent years of precious time. 

IN GOOD COMPANY 
An Open-Air Anthology 

The Out of Doors Booh. By A rthur Stanley. 
Dent. 6s. 

Mr Arthur Stanley has as good an 
eye for a pretty piece of writing as any 
collector has for old china. 

- He gave us the Bedside Book, full of 
good things, and now lie gives us an 
Open-Air Anthology. 

He knows that the traveller along 
the road loves to come across an old 
friend now and then, and so here are 
John Gilpin and W. H. Davies, Ulysses 
and Three Men in a Boat, and many 
others ; but their meeting, though de¬ 
lightful, is not what we set out for. 

We go wandering in search of some¬ 
thing new, and this book opens up 
many a view strange to us. We are 
taken on foot, on wheels and wings, 
over mountains and down rivers, with 
a pleasant rest at Mrs Becton’s idea of 
a picnic with servants and serviettes. 

And all the way the author is the 
good companion he sets out to be. We 
recommend him to all who love English 
literature and the English countryside. 


NEW ZEALAND’S BIRD ISLAND 

Of all the official reports that come 
before the Parliament of New Zealand 
perhaps the most interesting to C.N. 
readers is that dealing with native birds. 

One very cheerful report was received 
from the caretaker of Little Barrier 
Island, a mountainous isle near Auckland, 
which is renowned as a bird sanctuary. 

The caretaker, whoso family are the 
only human beings on the island, 
reports that the birds are increasing 
and that many have become exceedingly 
tamo. Tuis and bell-birds, two famous 
New Zealand songsters, are getting more 
numerous, while kiwis, the quaint birds 
often taken as New Zealand’s emblem, 
can be heard calling every evening. 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS * G “d y a U 


CHAPTER 40 

Across the Wild Spaces 

aul (lid not come wading ashore among 
the rocks on which lie had been used 
to gather seaweed, but at a spot ’much-farther 
round the headland where the dark, deeply 
fissured cliffs could be scaled by a track that 
struggled at last to their summit. Here he 
was welt away from the Cove, and holding 
straight on lie made a detour before he 
struck toward the moor, a solitary figure 
moving through darkness. 

But lie knew every yardof the way. Nor 
could he have missed it,” however starless 
tiie sky. From all sides the scents of the 
moor were advancing to greet him, the 
little whispers of the moor crept closer and 
closer, the thin clean air of the moor was stir¬ 
ring his nostrils. On he went till the bracken 
and gorse-bloom was rustling around him ; 
and on past the marshy domains of the 
snipe and woodcock, till he struck the thread 
of track for which lie was steering. 

This he followed for some distance, then 
he broke off again, and, after resting, came 
through the trees to St Drinnen’s Well. 

It was warm at the well, whoso bushes 
and tali waving grasses would give him 
snugness and shelter fit for a king. So lie 
slept soundly that night, and, awaking 
before the new day, lie bathed his chest and 
arms, ate, his scraps of hard bread, and 
started on his quest of unearthing Fyn, who 
might possibly be found in the intricate 
region where tire barrows, or burial-mounds, 
of tiie Druids survived. 

Only one track there was which crossed 
this wide desolation, winding in and out 
between tiie bogs and the pools, creeping 
under the shelter of tors and skirting tiie 
gullies. And this was tiie track which the' 
packmen of olden days had made for tlieir 
plodding mules to pass single-flic with their 
merchandise. It was known tot Paul. And 
without hesitation he took it. 

For here, if anywhere on tiie moor, he 
believed lie would find Fyn. 

Ho went oil more slowly now, stopping 
now and then, and beginning to whistle. 

Then, instead of whistling, he called out; 
but no sound replied, and in a deep silence 
ho held on his way until, lie paused again 
at the foot of a little hill whose slopes were 
thickly strewn with boulders of granite and 
moorstone while the summit was a plateau 
of vivid green turf. He felt tired and 
dispirited, and quite in two minds whether 
to abandon his search or go on, when 
suddenly liis cars caught a menacing growl 
and, looking up the slope, ho saw Farmer 
regarding him. Tiie little dog was standing 
with firm planted legs and bared teeth. 

Then Paul lifted up a shout and went 
scrambling forward, and Farmer, with a yelp 
of delight, rushed to meet him. Ho came 
dancing round Paul, who fondled his rough 
little head. " Oh, Farmer, where be your 
master to ? ” lie demanded. 

Farmer cocked one eye in response. 
" Como on I I’ll show you,” it answered as 
distinctly as though the words had come 
through his mouth. And, after uttering 
three short, sharp barks to signal his master, 
lie led past tire hillock to a mound of rubble 
and turf hedged round by a ring of tall, 
upright stones. 

Here in this stone circle, or cromlech, 
which in the dim past might either have been 
a burial-ground or a monument, Fyn was 
•making iiis habitation for the time being. 
It was one of his lairs on the moor which 
none had discovered, and whither Providence 
had surely guided Paul’s steps. 

But Fyn would say little at first. " You’re 
dead beat,” lie grunted, as his ready gaze 
conned his visitor. " Bide you still while I 
see to you, laddie,” lie bade, and, having 
made Paul lie down, the pedlar hurried 
off to his storehouse among tiie rocks, to 
return with an armful of dry sticks which 
he heaped into a fire, and, when this was 
blazing, suspended a kettle above it. But 
liis larder was not exhausted, OF lie 
flitted again and came back this time with 
a generous meat pasty in an earthenware 
disli, a saffron cake, and a bowl of milk with 
the cream thick upon it. And it was only 
after Paul had been fully refreshed that his 
host’s curiosity was given its head. 

” And now, laddie, how did you manage 
to find me ? " he asked, very quietly, while 
Farmer lay stretched with liis chin on his 
master’s toe and his brown eyes fixed in a 
sociable way on their guest. 

So Paul explained. But lie did not 
explain wliat had sent him, for that would 
be too long a story to start with, and there 
were questions he wanted to ask first. 

" Fyn,” lie 'said, " when you came with 
your pack to Carn, Dolphin, did you come 
on purpose to bring me a warning ? ” 


Tiie pedlar stretched for an ember and 
lighted his pipe witli it. "Aye,” ho 
replied, puffing slowly, " that’s what I did. 
But yon fierce rogue Trencher caught me 
first, so I couldn’t get a word with you.” 

” Then you knew that I was in danger ? " 

" Surely,” saul'Fyii. • - 

CHAPTER 41. 

Refuge 

aui. nodded, and whipped oiit liis sprig 
of elder. 

' “ Fyn, you left that behind in my 
pocket on purpose ?;" he said. 

" Aye,” Fyn rejoined 'cheerfully. 

" Fyn, did you know what actual danger 
I was in ? ” 

” When I left you the sprig of cider ? ” 

" Yes,” agreed Paul. 

Before replying, tiie vagrant stooped 
and whispered to Farmer, who rose at once 
and pattered off to keep watch. 

"If you hear him • bark twice,” Fyn 
explained, “ that’ll be for an enemy; and 
three times if it’s a friend, as ho signalled 
you, laddie.” 

" But you haven’t any enemies, Fyn ! ” 
Paut exclaimed. 

“ But you have,” said Fyn. 

" Well, that’s what it is. Is there any 
news of a wreck, Fyn ? ” 

“ I’ve heard tell of none.” 

A look of relief crossed Paul’s face. 

" Then that’s good I ” lie laughed. 

" You’ll see how good it is when I’ve told 
you what happened. But before that—did 
you hear anything about me in the Cove ? " 
"Aye,” said Fyn. " Seth Hambly men¬ 
tioned that he’d heard you were off to the 
Scilly Isles.” 

" For good ?” 

“ Seth didn't know. He had it from 
Trencher that you’d been offered an 
excellent job there." 

" And that’s all yon hoard ? You 
didn’t come across Esther Porthgarra ? ’’ 

“ No. Nor Michael,” said Fyn. “ But 
I wasn’t there long.” 

Paul regarded him reflectively. 

“ Fyn, do you remember,” lie began, 

" when I caught you fishing for lobster ? 
By one or two things you said were you 
trying to hint something ? ” 

“ Mcbbc I’d a suspicion or so, to pass 
on to you.” 

“ They’ve been trying to kill me, Fyn I " 
cried Paul. 

The pedlar showed little surprise. 

“ So that’s it I " lie ejaculated. " Well, 
I’d nothing to go on,” he uttered, " except 
my suspicions. I may have felt there was 
something in the wind against you, but I 
never dreamed it was going as far as 
murder. They've been trying to Rill you, 
have they ? I wish you’d a’ listened to me 
when I wrote you that warning.” . 

” You sent mo what warning ? ” 

" Watch out I The wolves are assembling," 
muttered the pedlar. " .1 didn't sign it in 
ease it fell into wrong hands, laddie.” 

“ But, Fyn I ” Paul's head was reeling. 
" How could that have come from you ? 
Felix got one as well ? " 

It was Fyn’s turn to be startled as Paul 
went on to tell of the three letters, and 
how Joe Hambly had owned to all three 
and been sent away for it. 

“ And you say,” Fyn inquired, after 
turning this over, “ that Trencher found 
tiie letter for Mr Kim in your garden ? ” 

" Or pretended to,” Paul said. 

" Aye ! And seeing that I wrote your 
letter myself and dropped it into the post- 
box at St Trcgarthen, it’s as plain as my 
nose, that the other two were both blinds. 
Did Mr Rim show Trencher your letter ? ” 
" I’m certain he did.” 

" And Mr Rim had taken yours seri¬ 
ously ? ’’ 

" He seemed upset,” Paul replied. 

“ Then there you arc,” pronounced Fyn. 
" When Trencher caught sight of your 
letter lie grew properly scared because it 
was likely to take the wind out of liis sails. 
He must gull yon and your guardian 

into treating it as so much moonshine-” 

" Oh, lie gulled me all right,” Paul 
broke in. 

“ Aye. He and Slanning had plenty of 
time to forgo the two others, and throw dust 
into the eyes of you, lad, and Mr Rim——” 
Paul interrupted again. 

" As to that,” he declared ; " I mean as 
to gulling my guardian, you wait till I’ve 
told you the latest, Fyn I ” 

Fyn stared. 

" All right,” he uttered, " but Slanning 
and Trencher got hold of Job Hambly, did 
they, and paid him well, I lay, to father 
all'three letters ? . Seth would lend himself 
Continued on the next page 
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how to enter the Free Painting Competition. Don’t wait another day—start using 
Odol now and win one of the prizes for January. 
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to nothing like that; take my word for it." 

“ I know he wouldn’t/' said Paul. 
“ They kept Seth in the dark too.” 

" Aye, and there’s something else,” 
observed Fyn, nodding shrewdly. “ It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good. So 
that scatterbrain lad of Seth's will come to 
no harm by having to tackle a spell o’ work 
for a change.’’ 

Paul looked puzzled. 

“ But Slanning and Trencher were total 
strangers ! ’’ he cried. 

" Not they 1 ” growled Fyn. *’ Apart 
from aught else in my mind, lad, I saw them 
two with their, heads together one night. 
In St Tregarthcn. And before Slanning, 
who’s no artist, showed up in the Cove./ 

“ And Chavis ? ” pressed Paul. 

" Directly I set eyes on him at Friar’s 
Cowl, I didn’t—well, I felt less easy, 
lad,” Fyn said. ” And that it was which 
drove me to send you my warning. I’d a 
feeling that Slanning and Chavis were up 
to no good, and they’re wolves, the pair 
o' 'em, laddie. You take that from me. 
And who’d they be aiming at ? Why, for 
sure at Carn Dolphin. There wasn’t another 
house in the Cove worth their pains.” 

•" But you dropped mo a hint before 
Slanning or Chavis showed up.” 

“ Aye, because when I came to the Cove 
I found Trencher installed there. And 
Trencher—well, never mind that,” Fyn 
broke off abruptly. ” But tell me,” he 
demanded, with growing concern. " Just 
: now you told me, laddie, that they tried 
to kill you. What was your guardian doing 
when they tried to kill you ? I heard tell 
he was travelling.” 

.“He was in it!” Paul confided, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

/This brought Fyn to his feet with a shout 
of amazement, 

" And how was’I to dream that, laddie ? ” 
lie stammered. “ My faith, how could I 
, dream it ? Who’er would a’ dreamed it ? 
i Mr Rim your legal guardian, remember ! 
j Arid Fyn a ne’er-do-well with a bee in his 
j bonnet! Supposing that Fyri the ne’er-do- 
: well had suspected Rim, which I didn’t, I 
give you-my word I didn’t I ” he cried. 
”. Who’d a’ taken the word o’ a pedlar 
against your Mr Rim ? Oh, lad, I was 
blind ! ” he broke out. " I was blind ! Yet 
it puzzled mo ! " 

' What puzzled you ? ” 

” That Mr Rim hadn’t sent Trencher 
packing. That Mr. Rim could have that 
rogue in his service.” 

The pedlar removed his pipe, stuffed it 
into his pocket, and stood regarding Paul 
in a thoughtful, considering manner, and 
nodding his head like a man who is trying 
to persuade himself. At length he drew a 
deep breath, and sat down close to Paul. 

CHAPTER 42 
What Fyn Know 

vn began in an uneasy undertone. 
" You know Dartmoor? Or don't you ? ” 

“ I've heard of it, Fyn. It’s in Devon.” 

" Aye, and when I’d less years to carry 
than nowadays, mebbe, I cohld find my 
way on the Devonshire moors in the dark. 
There’s a convict prison on Dartmoor. 
Well, listen now. In the days that I'm 
harking back to that prison held two 
dangerous scoundrels wlio'd been lucky not 
to swing at the end of a rope. For they’d 
robbed a wealthy old widow woman who 
lived by herself; and it wasn’t their fault 
that it hadn’t cost her her life.” 

Fyn had paused, and it seemed to Paul 
that the very moor itsel f was creeping nearer 
to listen, so intense was the breathless 
silence all round them. 

" They were men with black records,” 
said Fyii,” for both of them had been in 
bad trouble before for robbery with violence 
and other black crimes. One had been 
trained as an engineer in his younger days 
and the other as a chemist. dealing with 
minerals. Anil they were both of them, 
the police said, as clever as sin. But that, 
you understand, lad, became public after¬ 
wards.” 

“ After what ? ” Paul said, shuddering. 

" After they’d broken prison. They were 
working in a gang on the moor and a mist 
came down suddenly and blotted the 
world out. When it lifted these two had 
gone altogether. For two days the police 
and the prison folk searched for them. And 
many thought they'd got clean away. But 
/ didn’t,” 

Paul started. “ But what had you to do 
with it ? ” 

"Too much for my liking,” Fyn an¬ 
swered, with a bleak smile. “ It was this 
manner. Someone took word to the 
Governor of the prison that Fyn, the 


pedlar, knew every hiding hole on the moor, 
so he sent for me and put mo to search 
with the warders. It was too much like 
playing the bloodhound, lad, for my fancy, 
and my heart turned from it, till I reminded 
myself o' that lone widow woman and the 
little mercy those two scoundrels had shown 
her. So I reckoned it wasn’t for me to 
show mercy to them.” 

" And you tracked them ? ” cried Paul. 

Aye, I tracked ’em and I helped to cage 
’em,” said Fyn. " And the Governor 
himself thanked me in a fine speech, and 
at every little farm I traded with afterwards 
the women came running out to thank me 
as well, for they’d been terrified while those 
tw6 human tigers were loose." 

Paul’s eyes were shining. " And then,” 
I10 said. 

His queer companion gave him a quick 
look. . “ Well, there’s more to it,” he re¬ 
sumed. " At the time it was rumoured 
that they’d had an accomplice outside, 
who’d planned their escape and was wait¬ 
ing to find ’em a ship. Blit nothing more 
came o’ that then. Do you understand, 
laddie ? ” 

“ I don’t,” said Paul. 

" We’ve accounted for two. There were 
three of them.” 

“ You mean-” 

" The two who broke prison were called 
Benigon and Goldridge, said Fyn. A 
man can change his name. But he can't 
change his walk nor his voice, nor his look : 
not however he tries.” 

Paul had sensed what was coming. “ Was 
one of them Trenctier ? ” he gasped. 

Fyn shook his head. " They were Chavis 
and Slanning,” lie answered. 

" And the other ? Their accomplice ? ” 

" Aye, that was Trencher, though then 
he was known as Sancroft. Here’s how it 
was.' Chavis and Slanning had served two 
more years of their sentence when it came 
out that the man the police had suspected 
of helping them was a great upstanding 
fellow hailing from Totnes. The police 
wore all for having him up and trying him, 
but the case was dropped because their 
proofs didn’t hold water. Then this 
Sancroft disappeared from his house on the 
River Dart." 

" He wasn't a manservant ? ” 

“ Not he ! He’d passed on the Dart as a 
gentleman o’ leisure, but he’d been mixed 
up, it seems, in some shady business in 


]\ /Totiier Jacko had just settled down 
*to her weekly washing one morn¬ 
ing when in ran Big Sister Belinda. She 
looked as pleased as Punch and was 
waving a pound note in her hand. 

" Joe’s given me the money to buy a 
new frock,” she told them, " and I’m 
just off to the sales to choose it. Arc 
you coming with me. Mother ? ” 


“ What ! On a Monday morning ! ” 
exclaimed Mother Jacko. “ Can’t you 
wait till tomorrow ? ” 

" Oh, I couldn’t do that ! ” said 
Belinda. “ Why, all the bargains would 
be gone.” And, as she couldn’t persuade 
her mother to change, her mind, she went 
off alone. 

It was nearly dinner-time before they 
saw her again. She came swinging up 
the garden path looking more pleased 
with herself than ever. 

" Whatever has slic got in her hand ? ” 
cried Mother Jacko, pushing aside the 
window curtains to get a better view. 

“ Want to play with my rabbit! ” 
announced Baby suddenly. 


London which had brought him into contact 
with those two others.” 

"And you recognised him ? You’re certain, 
Fyn ? ” 

" Certain,” said Fyn. " I saw him down 
Dittisham way once. But never again till 
lie turned up in Jettison Cove." 

“ He doesn’t know you ? ” 

" Remember me ? Not he," said Fyn. 
" Did he recognise the whining pedlar who’d 
a’ sold him a snake slough ! " 

“ But the other two would have known 
you again if they’d seen y'ou ! ” 

” And I took good care that they didn’t. 
But now you know again why I warned 
you to watch out for wolves, being mortal 
feared that the three meant to plunder 
Carn Dolphin and anxious for your Mr 
Ilim, a defenceless old gentleman. For, 
mind you,” the pedlar protested, with , a 
troubled look, " I’ve nothing against Mr 
Rim, and it’s teasing my. mind, lad, why 
you should appear-to suspect him ? ” 

“ You listen," sighed Paul. " And I’ll 
tell you.”' 

Then he went on to narrate his narrow 
escapes :. how the rock had been pushed 
from the cliff and only just missed him, 
how he had been nearly buried alive in the 
underground passage, how' ho had dis¬ 
covered Felix at secret work in the night, 
and how he had been struck down in the 
presence of Felix, kidnapped, and saved by 
the sea. By the time he had finished it 
the dusk was approaching and the colours 
and shades on the moor were turning to 
grey. But his companion's troubled face 
had grown greyer than all. 

CHAPTER 43 
Early Morning 

vn had only one button to liis ragged 
freize coat. In, a slow and deliberate 
fashion he fastened this, now, then from 
the turf he picked up his hat (adorned this 
time with broom blossom), .settled it on his 
head, and let out a Tow whistle. Farmer 
appeared, inquiringly, at the trot. Then, 
perceiving that his master was wearing his 
hat, the dog darted off and reappeared with 
the basket. But Fyn shook his head, and 
whispered a few words to Farmer, who, 
with the basket between his teeth still, 
pattered over to Paul. 

“ There ! ” said Fyn. " I’m going down 
to the' Cove to spy out the land, and 


‘‘Presently, darling," said his mother. 
And then the door burst open and in 
Belinda came, . 

“Well, where’s the • frock ?” asked 
Mother Jacko. 

Belinda gave a little chuckle. " I 
didn’t get one,” she said. " I bought 
this instead.' ’ And she held out a big muff. 

“ Coo! "cried Jacko. “ Muff yourself.” 


" Don’t be rude ! ” cried Belinda. 
" Muffs arc very fashionable—and this 
is a real bargain,” she added, turning to 
her mother. “ T couldn’t resist it.” 

When her mother had duly admired 
it, she put it down on the sofa. But she 
was still talking of the sale and the won¬ 
derful bargains when Father Jacko came 
home to liis dinner. 

“ Well, I must be going,” said 
Belinda, and she turned round to pick 
up her muff. 

But as slic caught hold of it something 
leaped out. of the lining, sprang to the 
floor, and made for the open door, 

Belinda shrieked at the top of her 
voice. It was Baby’s rabbit. 


Farmer’s got word to look after you till I 
come back.” 

Paul would have argued. 

“ Nay,” said Fyn. “ You’ll bide here.” 
And without more ado he led the way 
to his cave, snugly sheltered in the rubble 
amid the tall stones. 

" But I want to get word to Esther,” 
Paul kept insisting. 

“ You can leave that to me,” Fyn 
responded. 

As soon as he had gone Paul flung himself 
down with Farmer on watch and the basket 
of herbs for his pillow. Their fragrance was 
filling his nostrils when sleep overtook him. 

The stars came out, and the night drew 
her mantle round Paul. In the last few 
days he had gone through so much. He 
had suffered a great deal. He had suffered 
in body ; he had suffered in mind from the 
tortures of fear and suspense and discovery 
of treachery. Ilis father’s friend had 
turned out a black-hearted traitor, so that 
when at the end, having taken refuge with 
Fyn, he had learned the awful extent of the 
peril that stalked him, he had little left 
but his. courage to carry him on. 

But now, while he slept, the moor took 
him' into itself to heal and restore him ; 
and when lie awoke in the morning lie felt 
equal to any demand. 

Now his 1 mind, , being refreshed, went 
back to his father, and he saw that he'must 
fight these men for the sake of his father to 
whose memory he owed it to dispossess Felix 
and to remain himself at Carn Dolphin. 

My dearest wish, Patti, is that you should 
stay at Carn Dolphin. I should like you one 
day to raise a hi" house where it stands — 
the last wish that his father had ever 
expressed I He must honour it. And how 
could he honour it unless he stood up to 
these villains ? 

lie made some tea and drank it, found 
part of a loaf, and was enjoying this with 
a relish when Farmer, who had been 
watchfully pacing the mound, came bound¬ 
ing up and halting, head on one side, 
searched his. face with an eagerness which 
begged leave for something. And then when 
Paul, a trifle bewildered, said, ” All right, 
old sportsman,” Farmer nodded and oft 
he shot ns hard as he could, returning 
in a few minutes with someone in tow. 

" Here you arc ! ” he barked, most 
■frantically wagging his tail. 

If Paul had possessed a tail he’d have 
wagged it as well, but harder and faster 
even than Farmer’s was wagging.. For the 
visitor thus brought to the stronghold was 
Esther. She was wearing the gay. shawl 
that her mother had worn, her face was 
flushed with excitement, and her bright 
eyes were swimming in a mist of delight. 
" Oh, Paul ! ’’ she uttered. " Oh, Paul I ’’ 
She couldn't got more out just then 
because Paul, who had gone off his head, 
had gripped both, her hands in his own and 
was dancing her round, while Farmer felt 
convinced he must celebrate also by 
jumping up first at one and then at the 
other, to make dabs at them with that 
panting scrap of red flannel which passed 
for his tongue. 

“ Oh, I thought I would never see you 
again, Paul 1 " gasped Esther. 

They recovered their senses then. 

" Fyn sent you ? ” said Paul. 

"Yes, And he’s told me all that hap¬ 
pened,” breathed Esther, and shivered, 

“ What is Fyn doing now ? ” 

" Keeping watch in the Cove.” 

" And what have I to do next ? ” 

" You're to lie low,” said Esther. " Fyn 
must find out just what’s going on.” 

” But hasn’t he told your father ? '■! 
Esther’s face fell. - 
" Too late,” she said. " My father had to 
go down Penzance yesterday, and lie won’t 
be back till next week. Fyn says we must 
wait for him." 

" And what about Seth ? ” 

" Too risky,” said Esther decisively. 
" If Fyn showed up at the inn Slanning’’s 
there and he’d spot him ; which would put 
the gang on their guard.” 

"Yes, you’re quite right,” said Paul. 
" And Fyn’s right to keep Seth out of it till 
we’re much more ready.” He nodded. 
" That’s safer,” I 10 said. " But you don’t 
suppose, Esther, that I intend to do nothing 
before j'our father returns. It isn’t your 
father’s quarrel, or Fyn’s quarrel, Esther; 
it's mine. And I'll never get further by 
just lying low.” ' . 

"But, Paul !” she protested. “What 
can we three do by ourselves ? ” 

" I didn’t say you. I said it was my 
quarrel,” Paul cried. "Now, listen ! ” 
And he began to speak to her in a keen, 
eager tone, while Farmer stood listening 
with his head on one side. And when 
immediately they bade him good-bvo and 
strode off, his eyes followed .them with a 
very anxious expression. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Does a Conjuring Trick 



Something leaped out of the lining 
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Jam Roly-Poly ! 

The children simply love it—and father, with a shy 
grin, asks for more. The jam and the tender good 
beef suet crust mingle their delightful flavours in one 
harmonious whole—delicious, satisfying, nourishing. 

A Hugon’s 

Atora 

The Good Beef Suet 



This inexpensive recipe is taken from the 
‘Atora’ Book of 100 tested recipes. Send 
a postcard for a copy, post free from — 
Hugon & Co.,Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester. 


6 oz. Self-raising Flour, or 
6 oz. Plain Flour and'flat teaspoon of 
Baking Powder. 3 oz. Shredded ‘Ai ora.' 

A pinch of Salt. 

Mix the flour, salt and Suet with cold 
water to a stiff paste. Roll out thin, and 
spread over with jam, marmalade, or golden 
syrup. Roll over, pinch top and bottom 
edges together. Dip pudding doth in 
boiling water, flour it, and wrap round 
pudding, tie ends with string. Steam for 
2 hours. Sufficient for 4 to 6 persons. 


?«■ ts' w ' Ti "si ‘ai 


Avoid Colds) and *FIib witfi a nightly 
drop of Vapex on the pillow 

AND, BY DAY, A DROP ON THE HANDKERCHIEF 

A regular use of ,, Vapex 11 will protect the children from many of Winter's ills and 
chills. A drop on lhe pillow —all night long the 
pleasant vapour gives its powerful protection 
against the germs of colds and 'flu. Then a d 
on the handkerchief at * 'school-lime"— to 
breathod occasionally during the day. 



4 

ffUOf MAAK XlH 

/INHALANT^ 


:: The Stamp Collector’s Corner :: 

RARE STAMPS FREE! 

Tills unprecedented offer includes all tho following 
stamps : NICARAGUA (Catalogued 15/-), Grand 
Cochin Stato, SET UKRAINE REPUBLIC 
(including one catalogued 2 / 6 ), long surcharged 
sets, Pino British Colonials, Including BRITISH 
SOUTH AFRICAN CO., catalogued 4/6. Ob¬ 
viously' this offer cannot be repeated. 55 all 
different stamps absolutely free. Just send 2d. for 
postago NOW, and request approvals. 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 

STAMPS CATALOGUED OVER 20A FREE!! 

Thi 3 amazing packet of 40 different stamps, 
lotfued over <EI, includes Newfoundland frit 
Abyssinia (Tho‘Old African Empire), Mane . .. 
(overprinted), Scandinavia and Sohleswlg (Lions). 
Drussla (Official), also Turkey (Palace). Sot or 3 
Charkbarl pictorials, Brazil (Aeroplane), a largo 
tf.S.A. (Columbus), Samoa (Unused), also Capo of 
Good ITopo, Sardinia (1855), and tho scarce 1898 lssuo 
of Nicaraguar. All Absolutely Free 1 1 to approval 
applicants enclosing 2 d. for postage, 
SIIOWELL BROTHERS (C.N.2C), 

42, Vanbrugh Hill, LONDON, S.E.3. 


. oata- 
...ctoriat), 

Manchuria 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to sec my approvals. Send l£d. postage and rccefvo 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Ioeland 
(largo stamps), set of newly Issued Canada (including 
Ottawa), U.S.A. bl-ccntenary of Washington, Union 
ot S. Africa set, including ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Ruanda-Urundl 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-page list prico Id, — II. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


* Rapid 


Transport ** PACKET FREE 

Wonderful Stamp*Bhowing the In¬ 
crease of Speed Through the Ages. 
ANCIENT GALLEONS, EASTERN 
JUNKS, BEAUTIFUL SAILING 
SHIPS, AFRICAN RIVER RAFT. 
PIONEER RAILWAY TRAIN, 
MODERN STEAMSHIPS, MAIL 
AEROPLANES. Stamps from Sal¬ 
vador (Two mint); Latest issue 
G ABOON;fine setof FivoDENMARK 
(11127); Pair UNIONSOU’m AFRICA 
(Eng.&Dutch); BRAZIL(Alr); GEH- 
MANY(Air); SofcofSixCHINA; Pair 
of GREECE (Pictorial 1027 Issue). 

Po.tairAftNTV A STUPENDOUS OFFER! Just lend 
Benaljd.PoitageONLY. llA 8tamp dnly and REQUEST AP . 

PR0VALS.—VICTOR BANCROFT (Dept. C.N.), Matlock, Eng. 




A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Give THE MEW YEAR A Good Start 

BY JOINING THE 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB 

Choosing the right books lor boys and girls to read is one of the most 
difficult tasks confronting parents and teachers, not to mention the children 
themselves. 

It was to solve this problem that the JUNIOR BOOK CLUB was formed- 
just a year ago, and tho success it has won is attested in the many hundreds 
of letters received from those who arc renewing their subscription for 1934. 

THERE IS NO ENTRANCE FEE 

It costs nothing to join, and the annual subscription is only £3, the ordinary 
published price of -12 monthly, books at an average cost of 5/- each. This 
sum can be paid in three instalments of £1 each, if preferred. 

ALL THE NEW BOOKS 

are carefully examined as they are published, and each month a " book of the 
month ” is chosen, and others recommended. This is the Selection Committee: 

Ritv. II. R. L. SHEPPARD ( Chairman) 

LADY BADEN-POWELL {Chief Guide) 

Dr. C. A. ALINGTON, Head Master of Eton, 1917/33 
Miss E. STRUDWICK, High Mistress of St. Paul's Girls' School 
Mr. A. E. HENSHALL, Ex-President, N.U.T. 

Prize Competitions are held every month and a copy of the Club's magazine. 
Young Opinion, is sent free to every member. 


FILL IN THE COUPON AND POST NOW* 


To the Secretary, 

JUNIOR BOOK CLUB, LTD., 15, Lower Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.r. 

I wish to subscribe to the Club for one year and enclose £ .Tlease send 

the books to 

Name .'-..... 

Address ....... . .. 


Please seDd me illustrated particulars of the Club 

Signature ...;. 

Address . 


C.N.I* 
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Arthur Mee’s 

„ ... , „ HEROES 

'C* January 13, 1934 1 1 Every Thursday 2d Sixpence every Friday 


Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence overy' Friday 


THE BRAN TUB 

Business is Business 
Tones, Brown, and Smith bought 
a catering business between 
them. Jones provided two-fifths 
of the capital. Brown provided 
four-fifteenths of the capital. Smith 
paid tlie rest, and his share was 
£2000 less than half the total cost 
of the business. 

How much did the business cost? 

Answer next week 

Contrasts 

Pelicans seery to smile ; 

Penguins look so sad ; 

Pelicans chuckle all the while ; 
Penguins can’t be glad. 

Pelicans strut in pride ;' 

Penguins cannot strut. 

Pelicans say : What a lovely day ! 
Penguins say: Tut-tut! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

J n the evening the planets 
Venus, Saturn, and Mars are 
in the South- 
W e s t and 
Uranus is in 
the Soutii. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the .South. 

The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
may be seen looking South at 
8 p.m. on Friday, January 19. 

Tons of Flies 

Among the many strange cargoes 
that come into the Port of 
London are bags of dried flies, 

Tlie flies are grotesque-looking 
insects, four inches long, and come 
from South America. They are 
caught by the million when they 
settle on the surfaces of lakes, and 
are imported in quantities of about 
two tons at a time. They are used 
(or making fertiliser. 

Who Is He ? 

Pake from him one letter, and 
he remains what he was be¬ 
fore. Now take another letter 
away, again without changing his 
name or profession. Keep taking 
away letters until he has only one 
left. He will still be the same, and 
the more letters you take away tlie 
more you will realise his worth. 

Answer next week 

Paying For the Tea . 
J-Jere is a little problem to put 
to a friend. Tell him that a 
grandfather, two fathers, and two 
sons went into a restaurant to 
have tea. When they had finished 
tlie bill was given them and this 
amounted to three shillings and 
ninepence. How much did it cost 
eacli person ? 

Your friend will probably say 
that tlie cost was ninepence each, 


reckoning there were five people, 
When you tell him lie is wrong he 
will be much surprised. 

Actually each person had to 
pay one shilling and threepence, 
for there were only three in tlie 
party. You see, there was a father, 
iiis son,-and his soil’s son, which 
makes one grandfather, two 
fathers, and two sons. 


Ici On Parle Frangais 



Nous admirons ce tapis de Turquie. 
Les Cannes i peclie sont flexibles. 
Les crocodiles sont des reptiles. 


Next Week in the Countryside 
The marsh-tit’s note is heard. 

The cole-tit begins to sing. 
The house sparrow chirps. Bats 
are seen here and there. Furze is 
found in blossom. Black hellebore, 
snowdrop,' dandelion, arid white 
dead nettle are all seen flowering 
in sheltered-situations. 

Mistakes 

TTOW many mistakes can you find 
in this little verse ? 

My brother has a cousin, -though 
No cousin, sir, have I ; 

He seeks for conkers 111 tlie oaks, 
And sometimes will espy 
Some nice big acorns on our elms; 
His favourite fruit’s a dahlia. 

Oil, by tlie way, this cousin conies 
From Auckland in Australia. 

Answer next week 


One and Only Appearance 
Tell your friends that you will 
produce something which 
neither you nor anyone else lias 
seen before, and will never see 
again after you have shown it. 

If they are sceptical, take a nut 
and crack it, show them tlie 
kernel, and then eat it. 

Tangled Cities 

Below are the tangled names of 
six cities in various parts of 
tlie world. Can you solve them ? 
PAIRS 
A THROB 
HASTEN 
WORN KEY 
BRAN ACRE 
LARGE BED 

Answer next week 

Brushing a Penny 
Place a penny in tlie palm of 
your hand and challenge 
someone to brush it out with an 
ordinary clothes-brush. 

If you keep your band flat it 
will be found very difficult to dis¬ 
lodge the penny, unless some kind 
of scooping method is employed.. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER. 

A Deal in Bicycles 72 
A Riddle in Rhyme JOY 
What is it P Atlantic 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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Dr MERRYMAN 

Keeping His Promise 
Jt was Bill’s first term at 
boarding school, and as lie had 
promised his sister that he would 
write he sat down to think. 

After a few minutes he began, 
and a few seconds later lie had 
finished. 

“ Dear Sis (he wrote), I am 
writing to you because I have 
nothing to do ; I am now stopping 
because I have nothing to say.” 



The Pear was once invited, by 
the Plum to come to tea; 
But when lie came she was sur- 
, prised—she thought that two 
there’d be. 

Said she to him, “ I always 
, thought a pair was two at least, 
So two of you I did expect to grace 
my little feast.” 

An Educational Tour 

giNCE Mr L. S. Dee had become 
wealthy lie had decided to 
travel. One : day as his luxurious 
limousine was travelling at speed 
lie leaned forward and addressed 
his chauffeur. 

“ Where are we now, Smith ? ” 

he asked.- 

“ Halfway between Berlin and 
Hamburg, sir,” was tlie reply. 

■ “ Don’t worry me with details,” 
said Mr L. S. Dee impatiently,. 
“ Wlfat country are we in ? ” 

Will Ho ?. 

gNip: I wish I could get a 
legacy. 

Snap Well, perhaps you’ll be 
lucky if you go at it with a will. 

A La Mode 

JTR5 Sautm was choosing a new 
coat. 

“ Here is a lovely creation, the 
very last word,” said tlie sales¬ 
woman. “ Allow me to try it on 
so that you can see.” 

When tlie assistant had paraded 
just out of earshot Mr Smith 
spoke. 

“ I assure you, my dear,” lie 
said, “ if you looked like that in 
it, it would not be the last word 
from me.” 


Tlie C.N. Calendar 


WINTER SOLSTICE 
DEC .22 Shortest Dmj 


SPRING EQUINOX 
MARCH 21 


Oct. 7 
Summer* 
-Tima 
ends 



.3£HT 23 
AUTUMNAL EQUINOX 


longestO.it, JUNE 22 
SUMMER SOLSTICE 


This calendar shows daylight, twilight, and darkness on January 13. 

The days are now getting longer. The arrow indicating the 
date shows at a glance how much of tlie year lias elapsed. 



TALES BEFORE BEDTIME 


Topsy Puts the Clock On 


A fter lier illness Topsy had 
to rest for an hour after 
dinner. She got very tired of 
lying on the nursery sofa, and 
today she was so restless th'at 
before the hour was up she 
got off the sofa and put the 
hands of the clock forward ten 
minutes ! 

She soon forgot all about 
it, playing happily with her 
new doll’s house. Presently 
Mummy came in with a letter 
in lier hand. 

" I’ve just had a note from 
Auntie Min,” she said ; " she 
is passing hero 011 her way 
home in the car and is going 
to take you back to tea with 
her, Topsy.” 

Topsy jumped with joy : 
she loved going to tea with- 
Auntie Min. 


© © 

" I am just going out, 
darling,” her mother said, 
" but you can put on your 
hat and coat and brush your 



hair nicely, can’t you ? You 
must be down by tile gate 
punctually by four o’clock, 
because Auntie says if you’re 
not there waiting for her she 


© 

will understand that you are 
not able to go.” 

"Oh, I’ll be there. Mummy,” 
cried Topsy. 

Topsy went on playing,' 
hoping the time' would go 
quickly. And it certainly 
did, for she got so absorbed 
in spring-cleaning her doll’s 
kitchen that when she looked 
to sec what the time was the 
clock said two minutes past 
four! Poor Topsy, how she 
scrambled into her coat and 
hat, and gave her hair a short 
desperate brush! 

She raced down to the 
garden gate, hoping that per¬ 
haps Auntie Min would be a 
little late. She hung over the 
gate and looked anxiously up 
and clown, but there was no 
sign of a car. 


Topsy felt like crying. 

Then she thought she heard 
a car approaching. Yes; there 
was something coming ! In 
a minute Auntie Min’s car 
appeared. 

" Oh, Auntie,” cried Topsy. 
" I am so glad you’re late I 
I thought you had gone.” 

“ Late ? ” said Auntie Min. 
" As a matter of fact, I’m a 
little early. It’s only about 
three minutes to four now.” 

" But- the nursery clock 
said . . .” began Topsy. Then 
she burst out laughing. "Why 
of course, I forgot, I put it 
on! " And she told Auntie 
Min all about it. “ And it 
was my own fault,’’ she ended. 

" You certainly gave your¬ 
self a fright! ” laughed her 
auntie, as they sped along. 



I^NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 4/6, 

3 lb. 0/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours and Mixtures from 
2/11 lb. post free. SERGES from 2/10 yd. in various 
colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with 
pleasure. Pure Wool Knitted Scarves rj ins. x 46 ins. 
2/11 J, Blankets, etc. Established 60 years. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 



WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 


lane Elisabeth 
a,, ° real Sardines 

DELICIOUS, SUSTAINING, HIGH FOOD VALUE 

LIKED EVERYWHERE nnd BY EVERYBODY 

LARGEST SALE IN THE WOULD. 



GOOD ITS MASONS 

AND NON-ALCOHOLIC. 


DflCT CppC This case con- 

ruoi rncc. ta!nsthreetrial 

bottles of Mason's Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Black 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to : 

NEWBALL 5 MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day\ 

_COUPON _ 


1 enclose 8d. in stamps, and would 
like to sample your Ginger,, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.. 



Tho Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Flcctway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Flcctway House. 
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six months. It can also bo obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. January 13, 1934, S.S. ' ! 


































































































































